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Party Line 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mr. and Mrs. Farrcarup 
JUNIOR FAIRCHILD 
Kirry FAarrRcHiLp 
Scorry FArRcHILD 
Potty KEEFER 
ReparR Man 

SettinG: The living room of the Farr- 
CHILD home. 

At Rise: A victrola is playing a waliz. 
Kirry, the youngest Fairchild daugh- 
ter, is dancing around the living room 
with an imaginary partner. Her eyes 
are half closed in an expression of 
bliss, and she holds her head to one 
side as if resting her cheek on her 
partner’s shoulder. 

Kirry (To her invisible partner): Oh, 
Melvin, you dance divinely. Fred 
Astaire could learn plenty from you. 
Really, it’s so easy to follow you 
that it’s just like floating on a cloud. 
(Laughing softly) Oh, you’re teasing 
me! I’m not such a_ wonderful 
dancer. It’s just that I adore danc- 


ing with a tall man, and you’re ex- 
actly the right height. (Pause) Oh, 
thank you. I’m so glad you like my 
dress. It’s really nothing at all but 
it’s the best I could find in town. 
You know our local shops are so 
limited in their selections! It’s a 
problem to get something really 
smart. But I was lucky to get blue. 
Everybody says blue is my color. 

Junior (Entering in time to hear the last 
of Kirry’s monologue): For Pete’s 
sake! What goes on? 

Kirry (Whirling around in surprise): 
Junior Fairchild! What are you 
doing home so early? Get out of here, 
and fast! 

Junror: Like fun! What are you doing 
anyhow? (Peering about the room) 
And who’s in here with you, Kilroy? 

Kitry: Don’t be silly. There’s no one 
here. 

Junior: Don’t tell me you were dish- 
ing out that line to yourself. 

Kirry: Oh, you wouldn’t understand. 


NO. 6 ~ 





I was just sort of — sort of rehears- 
ing for Saturday night. 

Junior: Are you in another play? 

Kitty: No. 

Junior: Then why the rehearsal? I 
don’t get it. 

Kitty: I told you you wouldn’t under- 
stand. There’s a New Year’s Dance 
at the Junior Country Club. 

Junior: Oho! Comes the dawn! Now I 
catch a glimmer. Who’s your date? 

Kitty: I’m not telling! 

Juntor: As if I didn’t know! It’s good 
old Melvin. 

Kitty: Oh, Junior! Do you really think 
he might? Honestly, do you? 

Junior: Gosh, how do I know? Hasn’t 
he asked you yet? 

Kitty: Oh that’s it. Most of the girls 
are getting their own dates, but I’m 
simply petrified to call him. 

Junior: What’s to be scared of? He’ll 
either say yes or no. 

Kitty: But you see, Melvin’s sort of a 
personality up at school. And, well, 
I might as well admit it, I just don’t 
have the nerve to call him. 

Junior: Nerve! First time I ever knew 
you to be short on nerve. That was 
always your long suit. 

Kirry: I know, but honest, Junior, 
this time I’m. sunk. 

Junior: Why? 

Kitty: I don’t know what to say. 

Junior (Jn disgust): Just call him up 
and ask him. 

Kirry: I know, but every time I start 
for the phone, my throat closes up 
and I break out in goose bumps. I 
don’t know how to begin. 

Junior: Just say — “How’s about a 
date for Saturday night, Chum?” 

Kirry: Heavens, Junior! That’s too 
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blunt. I could never say that. What 
would he think of me? 

Juntor: He’d probably catch on to the 
fact that you want to go to this 
dance. 

Kirry: Oh, dear, can’t you see. I must 
be more subtle? I must have some 
clever approach, and then just the 
right build up, so he’ll catch on and 
invite me before I have to break 
down and ask him. 

Junior: I give up! I thought that’s 
what you wanted . . . to ask him to 
this dance. 

Krrry: I do, but . . . Oh, Junior, 
couldn’t you be a sweet lamb and 
ask him for me? 

Junior: Me? Heck no! Why should 
I ask him? 

Kirry: Because you know each other 
and he’d probably go if he knew you 
were going, too. 

Junior: But I’m not. 

Kirry: Oh, yes you are. 

Junior: Oh, no, I’m not. 

Kirry: You are! 

Junror: I’m not! 

Krrry: You are so! Polly Keefer is on 
your trail, and you know Polly al- 
ways gets her man. 

Junior: Not this man! Huh-Uh! Not 
your Uncle Junior! I’m too cagey a 
bird to be caught by that scrawny 
little scarecrow. When I go dancing, 
it’s gotta be with somebody strictly 
G.I. 

Kirry: G.I.? What’s that? 

Junior: Glamorous Issue, which Polly 
Keefer very definitely is not! 

Kirry: Very well, Master Mind. Let’s 
see you get out of it! Remember, 
she’s been doing your library refer- 
ences for weeks now. 
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Junror: Oh, sure, but... 

Kitry: And what about that speech 
she wrote for you when you were 
running for Safety Commissioner? 

Juntor: Oh, well, that was different. 

Kitty: Sure. And so is the Athletic 
Association Ticket Drive that’s 
starting next week. That will be dif- 
ferent too without Polly selling 
tickets for your team. 

Junior: Hey, wait a minute! Is this 
blackmail? 

Kitry: Not exactly, but Polly Keefer is 
the champion ticket salesman in 
school. You can’t win the ticket 
contest without her. 

Junior: Gee, whiz! Do you think 
she’d quit just because . . . 

Kirry: I do. If you turn Polly down 
on this dance, she’ll turn you down 
so flat on that ticket drive that 
you'll never know what hit you. 

Juntor: Holy smokes! Why this is 
serious! What’ll I do? Polly’s a swell 
kid at ticket sales but when it comes 
to dancing, she has two left feet. 

Kirry: You should care about two left 
feet when you can’t even tell a waltz 
from a rhumba. 

Junior: But I care plenty about this. 
Look here, Kitty, you'll have to 
help me out of this. 

Kirry: Who? Me? What could I do? 

Juntor: Well, tell her I’m all tied up. 
Tell her I’m busy. Tell her I’m a 
terrible dancer. Say I’m absolute 
poison. 

Krrry: You can tell her all that your- 
self when she calls you, which she is 
going to do this evening. 

Junior: Aw, Kitty, have a heart. You 
know me on the phone. I get all 
tongue-tied. (Phone rings) Oh, Boy! 


I bet that’s Polly. Answer it, Kitty, 
please, and if it’s for me, tell her I 
just left for Kalamazoo. 

Kirry: You do your own fibbing. I 
have enough on my conscience as it 
is. 

Junror: Oh, be a sport, Sis. Get rid of 
her. Make up some sort of excuse. 
After all, blood is thicker than 
water. 

Kirry (As phone rings again): One 
good turn deserves another, Junior. 

Junior: Why must you stand there 
and quibble at a time like this? 

Kirty: Will you call Melvin for me? 

Junior: O.K. You win. I'll even hop 
over to his house and try to land him 
for you; but for Pete’s sake, answer 
that phone. (Ezit) 

Kitty (At phone): Hello... Hello... 
Hello. Well, that’s funny. There’s 
nobody on the line. Oh, well, I 
guess whoever it was will call again. 
Maybe it wasn’t Polly after all. 
Poor Junior! He’s shaking in his 
shoes at the idea of taking her to the 
party. Here’s hoping he fixes every- 
thing up with Melvin. (Puts on 
record and starts dancing again) Mel- 
vin is such an unusual name. . . so 
different . . . so distinguished. Mel 

. vin. . . . I love to say it! It 
sounds like a song. (Mr. FarRcHILp 
enters.) 

Mr. Farrcuitp: What in the world are 
you doing, Kitty? Turn that thing 
off. 

Kirry (Startled): Heavens, Dad! You 
scared the life out of me. 

Mr. Farrcuitp: Where’s your mother? 
Mrs. Farrcuitp (Entering): Here I 
am, dear. What’s on your mind? 
Mr. Farrcuitp (Pulling two tickets out 








of his pocket): This . . . two tickets 
for the Mummer’s Ball on Saturday 
night. How about a date, Mrs. F? 

Mrs. Farrcuriip: Why, Bill, how won- 
derful! We haven’t gone dancing for 
ages. And the Mummer’s Ball is 
such a swanky affair. I’m delighted! 

Mr. Farrcuitp: I thought you would 
be, and I’m sort of tickled myself. 

Kitty: Saturday night? I thought 
that was the Arnold’s bridge party. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Oh, my goodness! 
You’re right! Bill, we can’t go! 

Mr. Farrcuitp: Nonsense. Those 
tickets set me back plenty. Of 
course we'll go. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: But the Arnolds! 

Mr. Farrcuitp: The heck with the 
Arnolds! You and I are going places 
on Saturday night. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: But I promised .. . 
or half promised. Mary is going to 
call me this evening. 

Mr. Farrcuitp: Then tell her the deal 
is off. Your husband has other plans. 

Kirry: Try the old headache line or 
the unexpected company. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Kitty, you know I 
don’t approve of telephone lies. 

Kirry: I know, but, gee whiz, this is an 
emergency! 

Mr. FarrcuiLp: You’re a girl after my 
own heart, Kitty. You and your 
mother cook up some kind of story. 
I’m going to take a bath. Oh, and 
by the way, if Jack Higgins calls 
me, I’m out. That bird has been 
trying to sell me insurance for a 
week, but so far I’ve managed to 
keep one jump ahead of him. (Ezits.) 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: If Mary Arnold does 
call, Kitty, it might be just as well if 
she didn’t find me in. I hate these 


long drawn out arguments and false- 
hoods. If she doesn’t get me to- 
night, she’ll probably ask someone 
else. 

Kirry: My goodness! I might as well 
be a switchboard operator in this 
house. If the phone rings, Junior’s 
gone to Kalamazoo, you’re out, and 
Dad hasn’t come home yet. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: It is silly, isn’t it? 
But — (Scortry bursts into the room 
on a run and bumps into her mother 
at the door) Heavens, Scotty! Look 
where you’re going! You almost 
knocked me down! 

Scorry: Sorry, but I’ve run all the way 
home! Were there any calls for me? 

Kirry: Nope, not a one. 

Scotty: Oh, thank goodness! Mother, 
I’m in the most awful mess! Two 
boys asked me to the Junior Country 
Club Dance on Saturday, and before 
I knew it, I had accepted both of 
them! 

Mrs. Fatrcurip: Scotty! 
awful thing to do! 

Kitty: Don’t tell me you’re walking 
out on poor, loyal, long-suffering 
Wayne Crawford! 

Scorry: Of course not! But we had a 
fight, and I thought it would be 
smart to go with somebody else for a 
change. So when the other guy 
asked me, I said yes. But then 
Wayne and I made up, and of course 
I have to go with him. 

Kitty: So what are you going to tell 
your No. 1 Dope? 

Scorry: I’ve already called him, but 
thank goodness he wasn’t home; so I 
just left the message with his mother. 

Mrs. Farrcuritp: These poor mothers! 
What excuse did you give? 
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Scorry: None! I didn’t have to. But 
heaven help me when he gets home! 
He'll be calling me for an explana- 
tion. 

Kirty: Of which you are fresh out. 

Scorry: Well, natch! I can’t very well 
tell him I’ve given him the brush-off 
for Wayne. So, Kitty, dear, if he 
calls just tell him — 

Kitty: Sure, I know. Just tell him 
you’ve gone South for the winter. 
This family has too much social life, 
if you ask me. 

Scotty: Oh, well, Kitty, you’ll under- 
stand how it is when you get a little 
older. 

Kirry: Older! Listen, you, I’m old 
enough now to be the trouble shooter 
for this whole family. You're all 
scared to answer the phone. (Phone 
rings.) 

Scotty: There he is! Kitty, do your 
stuff! Say I’m not in! 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Oh, dear, if that’s 
Mary Arnold I just don’t know what 
to tell her at this late date! 

Mr. Farrcnitp (Off stage): If that’s 
Higgins, tell him he has the wrong 
number! 

Kirry: It’s a good thing you have me 
around here to do all the dirty work. 
(At phone) Hello! Fairchild’s resi- 
dence. Hello! (Juntor bursts in.) 

Junior: Hey, be careful what you say 
if that call’s for me! 

Kitty (Almost dropping the phone): Oh, 
Junior, see what you made me do! 
Hello! Hello! Now the connection is 
broken, and we don’t know who 
called. 

Mrs. Farrcuiip: Maybe it’s just as 
well. Come on, Scotty, I want you 
to help me think up a masquerade 


costume. Your father and I are 
stepping out to the Mummer’s Ball. 

Kirty: If the Arnolds don’t get you 
first! 

Scorry (As she and Moruer ezit): I’m 
counting on you, Kitty, you can al- 
ways think of something to say. 

Kitty: Oh, Junior, how did you make 
out? Was Melvin at home? 

Junior: Yes, he was there, and I have 
him all wrapped up in cellophane for 
Saturday night. 

Kitty: Oh, Junior, you’re wonderful! 
How did you do it? 

Junior: Oh, it was easy. He seemed 
tickled to death. 

Kitty: He did! Oh, Junior, I could 
hug you! I hope you didn’t make 
me sound too anxious! 

Junior: Not at all. I was very tactful 
about the whole thing. He said he’d 
call you this evening and find out all 
the details. 

Kitty: Oh, boy! That’s simply super- 
duper! Junior, you’re a swell fixer! 
Oh, it will be heavenly to go to the 
dance with Melvin! Do you think 
his dad will let him have the car? 

Junior: Car? What car? The Martins 
don’t even have a car! 

Kitty (Stunned): Martins! Martins! 
What do they have to do with it? 

Junior: Well, you know as well as I do 
that Mr. Martin rides to work with 
Pop every morning. 

Kirry: Junior Fairchild! You don’t 
mean to tell me you asked that little 
Pipsqueak Martin to go to that 
dance! 

JuNIoR: Pipsqueak! What a nickname 
for Melvin! 

Kirry: Oh, no! This couldn’t happen 
to me! 











Junior: What’s all the uproar? I only 
did what you asked me. I’ve got 
Melvin Martin lined up as your 
Saturday night date. 

Kitty: Oh, Junior! How could you? 
I despise Melvin Martin! He’s 
nothing but a sawed-off, little ham- 
mered-down runt! How could you 
make such a mistake! It was Melvin 
Thomas I wanted. (Starts to cry) 
Now you’ve ruined my whole life! 
Absolutely ruined it! I wouldn’t be 
caught dead with old Pipsqueak 
Martin! 

Junior: Well, gee whiz! How was I 
supposed to know it was Melvin 
Thomas! (Laughs) Gosh! That’s a 
funny one! 

Kitry (Still crying): Funny! There’s 
nothing funny about it! It’s terrible! 
Perfectly terrible! You’re the dumb- 
est boy I ever saw! Didn’t I tell you 
Melvin was a personality? 

Junior: Well, so’s Pip — er — I mean 
Melvin Martin! 

Kirry: He’s no personality! He’s a 
character! Oh, dear, I wish I was 
dead! And I would die rather than 
go with that horrid little boy! 

Junior: But you'll have to go now. 
I’ve already hooked him. 

Kitty: Then you can unhook him! 
And right now! I’m not going, and 
that’s flat! (Phone.) 

Junior: Oh, boy! That’ll be Melvin! 

Kitty: Then let it ring! 

Junior: We can’t do that. Go ahead 
and answer it! 

Kirry: Not on your life! You got me 
into this, and you can just get me 
out of it. Answer it yourself! (Phone 
rings insistently.) 

Junior: But what if it’s Polly? 











Kitty: You’re good at thinking up 
answers. Think fast and answer 
that phone. 

Junior: Oh, all right! (Loses nerve) 
But gosh! I don’t know what to say! 

Kirty: “Hello” will do for a start! 

Junior: O.K.! Here goes! (Grabs 
phone and yells) Hello! (Pause) Too 
late! They hung up. 

Scorry: Was that for me? 

Junior: I don’t know. They hung up. 

Scorry: With two of you right here in 
this room, it seems to me you could 
answer the phone. 

Junior: Yeah! But she won’t answer 
it! 

Scorry: Then what’s wrong with you? 
You’re no cripple! 

Mrs. Farrcuitp (Enters): I thought I 
heard the phone. 

Scorry: You did, but these two dopes 
just let it ring. 

Mrs. Fatrcuiup: Oh, dear, I bet it was 
Mary Arnold. 

Scorry: It could have been Wayne. 
(Phone) 

Mrs. Farrcuiip: Answer it, somebody! 

Junior: Not me! Whoever it is will 
just mean more trouble. 

Scorry: You’re the closest, Kitty, you 
answer it. 

Kirtry: Not for a hundred dollars! As 
sure as I touch it it will be Pip- 
squeak Martin. 

Mrs. Farrcuixp: Really, this is ridicu- 
lous! All of us afraid to answer the 
phone! Very well! I’ll answer it my- 
self! (Starts to phone) It might be 
important. 

Kirry, Scorry, Junior: If it’s for me, 
I’m not in! 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Oh, dear, I wish I 

weren’t “in” either. (Phone) 
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Mr. Farrcuitp (Entering in bathrobe): 
Can’t somebody answer that con- 
founded phone? 

Mrs. Farrcui_p (Relieved to hand him 
the phone): Here, dear, it’s probably 
for you! 

Mr. Farrcnitp (Takes it and then 
suddenly hands it back): On second 
thought you’d better answer it. I 
don’t want to get tied up with Jack 
Higgins tonight. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: This is disgraceful! 
We're all acting like children! 

Scortry: I believe it’s stopped ringing 
now. 

Junior: Boy, that’s a relief! 

Kitty (Still sniffling): Yeah, a relief 
till next time, and then it’ll start all 
over again. 

Mrs. Farrcurip: Why, Kitty, you’ve 
been crying! What’s the matter? 
Kitty: It’s Junior! He — (A fresh 
burst of tears) Oh, it’s too awful to 

talk about! 

Mrs. Farmcuitp: Junior, have you 
been teasing Kitty? 

Junior: Teasing her? Gosh, no! I was 
just getting her a date for Saturday 
night. 

Kirry: And he got that awful little 
Pipsqueak Martin who doesn’t come 
up to my shoulder. 

Scotty: How horrible! Junior, you’re 
a little beast! No wonder Kitty is 
upset! 

Junior (Tearing his hair): This is 
what I get for trying to be helpful. 
Kitry: And that awful little Pip- 
squeak Martin is going to call me 
any minute. Oh, dear! I’d rather 
die than go with him. (Phone rings. 
Everybody jumps and looks accusingly 

at the nearest person.) 


Juntor: I think I’ll go upstairs. (Starts 
to exit.) 

Mr. Farrcuitp (Firmly): Junior, you 
come right back here. If you got 
your sister into this jam, you’ll have 
to get her out. 

Junior: But, gee whiz, Pop! It might 
be for me! You haven’t heard my 
side of the story! (Phone) 

Mr. Farrcuitp: There’s time for that 
later. Right now, Duty is calling 
with a loud insistent ring. 

Junior: Oh, have a heart, Dad! That 
might be Polly! 

Scotty: We might as well get it over 
with. Go ahead and answer it. 

Junror: Oh, all right . . . (At phone) 
Hello . . . Hello . . . This is Fair- 
child’s residence. . . . Who?... 
What? .. . What’s that? (Hanging 
up) Aw, shucks! This phone is 
crazy. Whoever it was, hung up. 

Mr. Farrcaiip: They’ll probably call 
back in a few minutes and in the 
meantime, perhaps we can straighten 
this out. Just what have you done 
to reduce Kitty to this tearful state? 

Juntor: I went out to get her a date 
and got my wires crossed. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Explain it, Junior. 
Just what did you do? 

Junior: Well, I invited Melvin Martin 
instead of Melvin Thomas and that’s 
what kicked up all the ruckus! 

Scorry: Melvin Thomas! Melvin 
Thomas! Kitty, my poor, dear, 
sweet little sister! Is it Melvin 
Thomas that’s causing all this heart- 
break! 

Kirry: Yes! I think he’s marvelous — 
and I’ve been trying for days to get 
up my nerve to ask him to our New 
Year’s Dance. 











Scotty: Well . . . it just goes to show 
you that one girl’s dish is another 
girl’s poison. Melvin Thomas hap- 
pens to be my Number One Discard. 
If you still want him, I bet I can fix 
it! 

Kitty: Do I want him! Oh, Scotty, 
lead me to him. 

Scorry: Just let me at that phone and 
I’ll have everything fixed in three 
minutes. I’ll even lend you my last 
year’s formal, if you’d like to wear 
it! 

Kitty: Oh, Scotty, you’re the most 
wonderful sister in the world! Do 
you really think he’ll go with me? 

Scorry: Sure he will, and he’ll like it 
too. After all, Kitty, we Fairchild 
sisters have to stick together! 

Junior: Well, I'll be jiggered! 

Scorry (At phone): Ill dial him right 
now. (Works at phone during follow- 
ing conversation.) 

Mr. Farrcuiip: Well, Junior, that 
seems to let you out of a very nasty 
jam, doesn’t it? 

Junior: Yeah, she sure had me going 
there for a while. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: I only wish my prob- 
lem would smooth itself out like 
that. 

Mr. Farrcutip: Great Heavens! Are 
you still stewing about the Arnolds 
and their bridge party? Just tell 
them we’ve made other plans. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: But, Jim, Mary 
Arnold would never forgive us. A 
bridge party is sacred to her. 

Junior: Oh Boy! Oh Boy! Oh Boy! 
This’ll kill you, Moms, but I knew 
there was something I was supposed 

to tell you. I thought of it in bed 

last night and doggoned if it hadn’t 


slipped my mind by morning. 

Mr. Farrcuitp: Now what have you 
forgotten? 

Juntor: It’s about the Arnolds. I met 
Mrs. Arnold yesterday after school 
and she told me to be sure to tell 
Mother that her bridge party was 
called off. 

Mrs. Farrcarup: Oh, Junior, that’s 
wonderful! 

Mr. Farrcuitp: See, what did I tell 
you? You were just making a moun- 
tain out of a molehill. 

Scorry (At phone): Oh, dear, the line’s 
busy! I do think a party line is the 
most aggravating thing in the world. 
(Doorbell.) 

Mr. Farrcuitp: I'll go. I seem to be 
the only one in the house with gump- 
tion enough to answer a bell when it 
rings. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Not in your bath- 
robe, Jim, I’ll go. (Ezit.) 

Kirry: Try again, Scotty. Maybe the 
line isn’t busy any longer. 

Scotty: I have a better idea. Run get 
your coat and we’ll just amble down 
to the Nook for a soda. Maybe the 
boys’ll be in there, and I can fix 
everything even better than on the 
phone. 

Kirry: Oh, that’ll be great. 

Scorry: And wear my hat. It makes 
you look older. 

Kitty: Gee, thanks. You come along 
and see if I get it on at that sophisti- 
cated angle. 

Scorry: All right. And listen, Kitty, if 
this works out, we can all go to- 
gether in Wayne’s car . . . that is if he 
can get it. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp (Entering with POLLY): 

It’s Polly Keefer, children. She just 
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dropped in for a few minutes. 

Juntor: If you’ll excuse me, I’ll take a 
look at the furnace. 

Mr. FarrcuiLp: Never mind, Junior, I 
fixed it right after I came home. You 
won’t need to do anything to it till 
bedtime. Sit down, Polly. 

Potty: Oh, I can’t stay a minute. 
I...er...that...is...I just 
stopped in to ask a question. 

Junior: By golly, Mother, I forgot to 
stop at the store for those lemons. 
Seeing Polly just reminded me.. . 
er... thatis...I’d better get them. 

Mrs. FarrcuiLtp: Never mind, dear. I 
got oranges instead. I think we can 
manage without them. But as you 
were saying, Polly, you wanted to 
ask a question? 

Poy: Well, yes, er... thatis... are 
all of you going to the dance on 
Saturday night? 

Scorry and Kitty: Yes, we are. 

Potuy: Well, I wondered, if you’d care 
if we’d join you. 

Kirry: Who? 

Potty: My date and I. 

Junior: Gee, do you have a date? 

Potty: Yes, you see . . . well, I was 
going to ask somebody else (Looks at 
JUNIOR who shuffles around in em- 
barrassment) but at the last minute I 
decided to ask Melvin Martin! 

Kitty: Melvin Martin! 

Potty: Yes, and it was the funniest 
thing! When I first asked him he 
stammered around about having 
some sort of date with you! Imagine! 
But I soon straightened him out on 
that score, and we’re going together. 
I just thought you might have room 
for us. 

Kirry: Oh, sure, sure! That'll be all 


right, won’t it, Scotty? 

Scotty: Why, yes, I guess so. . . . Sure, 
we'll pick you up about eight, Polly. 

Potty: Gee, thanks a lot. That’s 
swell. Well, I must be going. So 
long, everybody. 

ALL: So long, Polly. 

Junior: Oh, Brother! Am I relieved! 

Mr. Farrcuitp: So that was the other 
side of the story, was it, Son? 

Junior: That was it. Now I won’t 
have a chill every time the phone 
rings. 

Kirry: Nor I. 

Scorry: Nor I. 

Mrs. Fatrcaitp: I must admit I’ll be 
more comfortable myself. ( Doorbell.) 

Mr. Farrcuitp: Now the only person 
that could possibly be would be Jack 
Higgins. (Heads for the door) You 
can just tell him I’ve gone to bed 
with a bad cold. 

Junror: Gee whiz, Dad, don’t start 
that all over again. From now on, 
I’m going to answer all the phones 
and doorbells in the house. I'll get 
it. 

Kirry: We were silly, weren’t we? All 
of us scared to answer the phone. 
Mrs. Farrcuitp: It’s easy to talk now 

that the danger is over. 

Junior (At door): Sure, sure, come 
right in, but we hadn’t noticed any- 
thing wrong. (TELEPHONE Repair 
MAN enters carrying a box of tools.) 

Repark Man: We've just had several 
reports that this phone is out of 
order. 

ALL: What? 

Repair Man: We'll soon find out. The. 
operator has been testing all after- 
noon, but nobody answers. 

Junror: Can you beat it? 








Mr. Farrcuiup: Well, er . . . it was 
mighty kind of you to look into the 
matter so quickly. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: I always say. . 
there’s nothing like a telephone. 
ReparrR Man (At phone. Dials and 
says): Trouble Operator, please call 
4...6...7...8...1. (Hangs up) 
We'll soon see if it is okay. (Phone 
rings) Very well, Operator. Every- 
thing seems to be satisfactory here. 

(To Farrcuiips) That does it. 

Mrs. Farrcurtp: Thanks ever so 
much. 

Mr. Farrcnitp: Mighty fine service 
you have here. 

Repair Man: We try to do our best, 

but the way some of these dumb 

clucks use a telephone sometimes get 





you down. (All laugh in a self-con- 
scious way.) 

Mr. Farrcuitp: Yes, I can imagine. 
Well, good day, sir. 

Reparr Man: So long. Just report 
any further trouble and we’ll fix you 
up. 

Mr. Farrcuiip: Thank you. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: I'll show you out. 
(Exit.) 

Kitty: Well, blow me down! 

Scorry: This takes the cake! 

Mr. Farrcuitp: It just goes to show 
you .. . (Phone rings. All make a 
wild dash for it, insisting “I'll get it!’ 


“That must be for me!” “I'll an- 
swer.”” “Give it to me.” “I'll take 
it.” as the curtain closes.) 

THE END 


Know the Truth 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
ANDREW BALDWIN 
Emity BALDWIN 
RatpH BALDWIN 
BosBir SCHAFER 

Tre: The present. 

Setrine: The Baldwin living room. 

At Rise: ANDREW BALDWIN sits in the 
easy chair at right reading his paper. 
Suddenly he puts it down and takes off 
his glasses, rubbing his hands over his 
eyes, as his wife, Emuiy, enters right. 

Emity (Noticing that he looks tired): 
Andrew dear, you're tired. You 
shouldn’t start reading the minute 
you get home after using your eyes 

all day — all that bookkeeping. 


ANDREW (Smiling at her): Well, Emily, 
a man’s got to know what’s going on 
in the world — although sometimes 
it seems a little discouraging. (EMILY 
has picked up a sweater which is half 
done and sits down left and begins 
knitting) And you should talk, my 
dear. You’re always using your 
eyes — sewing — knitting — every 
spare minute you get — all evening. 

Emrty: Nonsense, Andrew, I don’t 
even have to look when I knit. Be- 
sides, I do want to finish this sweater 
for Ralph. He’s late today —I 
thought sure he’d be here by now. I 
don’t know what time to plan sup- 


per. 
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ANDREW: Has Mr. Green been keeping 
him late at the drugstore? 

Emity: No — not this late. Andrew, 
sometimes I wonder — you don’t 
think it’s too much for Ralph rushing 
right from school and working there 
till six? 

ANDREW: Why, I don’t know. He 
wanted to do it and I know he likes 
to feel he’s helping — earning his 
own pocket money. 

Emity: I know, and I may be just 
imagining things, but he — he’s 
seemed changed lately —a little 
tired. 

ANDREW: Tired? Well, if that’s the 
case, we’ve got to talk to him, Emily. 

Emity: Haven’t you noticed it too? 
You know how eager Ralph has al- 
ways been — always discussing 
things with us that he’s learned at 
school. 

Anprew: I know. Ralph has a fine 
mind and we mustn’t do anything to 
jeopardize that. He’s going to make 
a splendid doctor. If this working 
after school is interfering with his 
education, it should stop. 

Emity: Perhaps it isn’t, but maybe we 
ought to talk to him. Maybe he can 
just work Saturdays if he feels he’s 
got to help. I know he wants to take 
some of the burden from you, 
Andrew. 

ANnbREW: Burden? What burdens do I 
have? Why, that’s what we’ve al- 
ways planned for —to give Ralph 
his chance. And he’s going to have 
it. I only wish more of the boys and 
girls could have a chance. (He picks 
up his paper again and looks at it wor- 
riedly.) 


Emity: Now, what’s the matter, 
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Andrew? Are you trying to shoulder 
the burdens of the world again? (She 
gets up, goes over to him and puts her 
hand on his shoulder.) 

ANDREW (Smiling at her): If I shoulder 
any burdens, don’t you always take 
half of them? More than half. (She 
leans over and kisses him.) 

Emity: Well, what’s worrying you 
now? 

ANDREW: Oh, there are so many prob- 
lems on every page of this news- 
paper — things all of us should do 
something about — but it seems by 
the time a man takes care of his own 
job and his own problems — well, 
there isn’t much time left. 

Emity (Sitting on arm of his chair): 
You do enough, always reading and 
trying to keep up on things — trying 
to help in community projects — 

AnpDREW: I do very little. Guess I’m 
not smart enough. 

Emity: Why, Andrew Baldwin, you’re 
one of the smartest men — 

ANDREW: Now, now, my dear, you’re 
prejudiced. Oh, I’ve learned a little 
through my own efforts, but when it 
comes to really expressing myself or 
doing something concrete about a 
problem — take this, for instance — 
I’d like to do something about that. 
(Points to article in paper.) 

Emity: What — (Reading) “Threat to 
America’s future. Boys and girls 
quitting school — ” 

ANDREW: It seems a great many are 
doing it. The high school enroll- 
ment shrank all during the war years 
and conditions aren’t improving — 

Emity: Ralph mentioned something 
about several in his class quitting to 
take jobs. 





AnprEw: Think what it will mean. 
This old world needs the best trained 
minds it can get. Somebody ought to 
do something about that. I’d like to, 
but what can I do except sit here in 
my chair and stew about it? I sup- 
pose that’s what we'll all do instead 
of taking steps — 

Emity: But what can one person do 
about something that concerns so 
many? (There is the sound of a door 
opened off and Raupu, a boy between 
sixteen and seventeen, enters left. He 
smiles as he comes in but looks a little 
worried. ) 

Raurpx: Hi, Mom — Dad! (Emity gets 
up and goes to him and kisses him.) 
Emity: Ralph, I’m so glad you’re here. 

I was beginning to worry. 

Rawpu: I am late, I guess, but some- 
thing came up at the store and then 
just now I stopped a minute to talk 
to little Bobbie Schafer. He had his 
dog out trying to teach him tricks. 

Emity: Oh, Ralph, I meant to tell you 
—that was a wonderful idea to 
bring that little stray dog home to 
Bobbie. You’ve never seen a boy so 
proud of a dog. 

Rap: Well, I knew Bobbie wanted 
one — 

ANDREW: He’s a nice little pooch. I 
was petting him yesterday. 

Raupu: Well, when I found him last 
week, I knew he didn’t have a home 
and he looked so miserable — 

Emity: Oh, Ralphie, you never could 
bear to see anything or anyone look 
miserable or suffer. You were al- 


ways bringing home lost cats or 
birds with broken wings. 

Rapa: Yeah, I guess I was. 

ANDREW: That’s a good quality for a 





doctor to have. I think you’re going 
to make a fine one, son. (RALPH 
doesn’t answer. There is a funny look 
on his face.) 

Emry: Well, I guess I’d better go out 
in the kitchen and see what there is 
for supper. You two just relax. 
(She starts right.) 

Ratpxo: Do you want me to help, 
Mom? 

Emity: No — my goodness! 

Rapa: Well, maybe later I can set the 
table. 

Emity: We'll see. (She goes out. RaLPx 
walks back and forth a little. His 
father starts to pick up his paper again 
and then puts it down.) 

ANDREW: Well, how’s everything going, 
Ralph? 

Raupu: Fine, Dad, but — (He stops 
pacing) Dad, I — I’ve got to talk 
to you. 

ANDREW: Why, sure, son. What’s the 
matter? Anything happen that — 
Ratp..: No—no, this is nothing to 
worry you, Dad. It’s just that — 
well, I — I’ve decided to take a full- 

time job. 

AnprREw (Startled): A full-time — 

Raupu: Yes. Mr. Green’s mentioned 
it before and tonight we talked. He 
offered me a good thing, Dad, and I 
told him I’d do it. 

ANbREW: But son, do you mean — 
you’d have to quit school. 

Raupu: I know but I’ve thought all 
that over. (He sits down on the edge 
of a chair left and leans forward as he 
talks) I’ve only got one more year 
of high school after this one. Lots of 
the kids are dropping out. Why, just 
the other day Bill Evans quit to take 
a job — 
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AnpREw: I know. I’ve been reading 
about it in the paper — 

RaupH: About Bill? You’ve been read- 
ing about Bill? 

ANDREW: No — no, about boys and 
girls all over the country who are 
quitting school, but I never dreamed 
that you—I can’t believe that 
you’d want to. 

Rapa: Dad, I didn’t know you’d take 
it like this. 

ANDREW: What about all your plans to 
go on to college and study medicine 
— to learn to be a fine doctor — 

Raupx: But it would take so long — 
forever practically. And besides, 
Dad — well, you and Mom haven’t 
got a lot of money. 

ANDREW: We wanted to help you get 
through. 

Raupu (Getting up from chair. Trying 
to joke): But now think of the money 
you'll save and I’ll be making lots 
too. I can help you out for a change. 

ANDREW: Money. Money’s not so im- 
portant when you compare it with 
some other things. It’s doing what 
you want that counts and I thought 
you wanted to be a doctor. 

Raupx (Walking around again): Sure, 
I did think so, but don’t you see, 
Dad — this job at the drugstore — 
if I can work up there — well, it will 
kind of fit in with medicine too. I'll 
be working with prescriptions — and 
besides, I’ve decided it doesn’t mat- 
ter so much what you do. 

ANDREW: Yes, it does matter. (Getting 
up and going to Raupu. Putting his 
hand on Raupn’s shoulder for a mo- 
ment) We are all given certain tal- 
ents, Ralph. And we ought to do our 
best to develop them. 
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Rapa: Yes, but you can develop along 
different lines, can’t you? Besides, 
as far as quitting school is concerned, 
what does it matter if I have another 
year of this or that? Maybe I won’t 
even use some of the subjects. 

ANDREW: Perhaps not. But education 
develops your mind, son. Studying 
those subjects, whatever they are, 
trains your mind so you can learn to 
think rationally. And you aren’t 
thinking rationally about this — 
you’re being very illogical. (He goes 
back to his chair, sits down and puts 
his hand over his eyes.) 

Raupa (Going to him): Gosh, Dad, 
don’t take it so hard. It’s just some- 
thing I decided to do. Lots of fel- 
lows have. And I ought to be old 
enough now to decide things for my- — 
self. 

ANDREw: You obviously aren’t. You’re 
talking like a child. 

Rapa: I’m sorry. Aw, gee, Dad, I 
hate this. We’ve hardly ever argued 
about anything — (EMILY comes in 
right.) 

Emrty: I thought I’d ask you two— 
(She stops seeing their faces) What is 
it? What’s the matter? 

ANDREW: Ralph’s going to quit school, 
Emily. 

EmILy: Quit school? 

RaupH: Yes, Mom. Mr. Green’s of- 
fered me a full-time job. I can help 
you and Dad now. 

Emity: Help us? Ralph, you’ll be tak- 
ing away everything we’ve ever 
worked for. 

Rapa: Oh, for gosh sakes, Mom. Are 
you going to start that too? 

ANDREW: Ralph, don’t speak that way 
to your mother. 


Rapa: I’m sorry, Mom. I’ve never 
quarreled with you and Dad, but 
Dad talks as though some awful 
tragedy had happened. It isn’t as 
though I’m going to stop learning. 
You can learn all through life — 
you’ve said so yourself, Dad. 

ANDREW: Yes, but first you’ve got to 
develop your brain in some way so 
that it wants to learn and school is 
one of the best ways to do that. 

Emiy: Oh, Ralph, you can’t do this — 
you just can’t. 

ANDREW: Sit down, Emily. I guess 
there’s no use our getting so worked 
up. (She sits again and takes up her 
knitting but only does it half-heart- 
edly.) 

Raupu: Gee, it isn’t as though I’d done 
anything wrong or turned out to be 
worthless or something. Why, lots 
of our great men didn’t have so much 
education. Look at Lincoln — 

AnprEw: Ah, but he did have an edu- 
cation, son — the hard way. 

Emity: Lincoln would have given any- 
thing, Ralph, to have had your op- 
portunities. 

ANDREW: The great men of our country 
have always known that education 
was important — that’s why they’ve 
worked so hard to make schools 
available for everyone. So that all 
boys and girls could have a chance, 
and now some of you want to throw 
that chance away — 

Emity: Ralph, if you’d only listen to 
your father — think about it — 

Rapa: I have thought about it, Mom. 
It’s been on my mind for weeks. 

ANDREW: Do you know how much we 
went through in this country to get 
our great public schools. Have you 


studied the history of education? 

Rapa: No. 

Anprew: Well, you will—or you 
won’t now, if you quit. 

Ratpu: That’s probably one of those 
subjects that I wouldn’t ever really 
need anyhow. 

AnpreEw: If you only learned the mean- 
ing of education it would be valuable 
to you, son. 

Raupu: The meaning? 

AnprEW: Do you know what educa- 
tion is, son? How would you define 
it? 

Raupu: Why, I — 

Anprew: The purpose of education — 
as I see it — is to discover the truth 
and then to use that truth for the 
good of society. 

Raupu: Gosh, Dad, to hear you talk — 
I never knew you thought about 
things like that. 

ANDREW: Perhaps not, son. 

Emity: Your father wanted to be a 
teacher once, Ralph, but he had to 
quit school. 

ANpDREW: Yes, that’s what I wanted to 
do, son, just as you wanted to be a 
doctor, but because my father died 
and I had to take care of my mother, 
I couldn’t go on with my school. 
There was no one to help me the way 
we want to help you. Besides you 
have advantages these days that we 
didn’t have in my time even — al- 
most anyone can go on with school 
now if he really wants to. 

RatpH: You mean you — you don’t 
like bookkeeping, Dad? Is that 
what you’re trying to say? 

AnpbrEw: Oh, I try to do my job well 
and I get a certain satisfaction out of 
that but it’s not the same. 





Emity: Your father’s only trying to 
tell you that you’ll be making a mis- 
take if you quit school now — that 
you'll be sorry later on — oh, please, 
Ralph, can’t you see? 

Rapa: I’ve thought about it for days, 
Mom. I — I’ve made up my mind. 
ANDREW: Ralph, you can’t take that 

job — 

RatpH: You mean you forbid me, 
Dad? After all, I’m not a child that 
you — 

ANDREW: Ralph, we’ve never forbid- 
den you anything. We've only tried 
to show you wl) 1t was right. 

Raupn: But I still think it’s right for 
me to take this opportunity — 
(There is a hurried knocking off and 
a little boy’s voice.) 

Bosse (Off. Half crying): Let me in — 
quick — please let me in! 

Emrty: What in the world? (She goes 
off left.) 

Raupu: It sounds like Bobbie Schafer. 
(There is the sound of door opened 
off.) 

Eminy (Off): Bobbie — my goodness — 
what is it? 

Bossre (Off): My dog — he got run 
over! Is Ralph here? Oh, please, 
Mrs. Baldwin — 

Emity: Why, yes. Come in, Bobbie, 
come in. (Emriy enters followed by 
Bossin, a little boy about eight or 
nine years old. He is crying and car- 
ries a small dog wrapped in a piece of 
blanket in his arms. If a real dog can- 
not be used or made to behave in this 
scene, a toy dog may be substituted, a 
soft one with jointed legs.) 

Ratpx (Going to Boxster): 
Bobbie, did Skip — 

Bosse (Holding dog very carefully): He 


Gosh, 
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ran in front of a car just a few min- 
utes ago and now he doesn’t move, 
but he isn’t dead, is he, Ralph? He’s 
breathing — 

Rawpu (Putting hand on dog): No— 
he isn’t dead. It’s probably just 
shock. 

Bossre: My Dad tried to call the dog 
doctor, but he wasn’t there and Dad 
didn’t know what to do. He said we 
couldn’t let the dog suffer — we’d 
have to — oh, Ralph, can’t you do 
something? 

Raupu: Now, now, Bobbie, don’t cry. 
Here, you’d better sit down — keep 
on holding Skip. We don’t want to 
move him any more than necessary. 

ANDREW (Trying to help): Here, sit 
right here, son. (Helping Bosse to 
the big chair.) 

Bossre (To ANDREW): Ralph always 
knows how to fix things. You can do 
something, can’t you, Ralph? 

Rautpn (Bending over): Here — we'll 
just look him over. (Emriy brings a 
straight chair for RALPH.) 

Emity: Sit down, Ralph. (He sits with 
his back halfway to audience in front 
of Bossier. You see Raupu’s hands 
from the side now and then and part of 
his profile.) 

Rautpu (Very busy. His hands gently 
going over dog): Hmm-m- no internal 
wounds — doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing wrong there. Wait, it’s this 
leg — this back leg. It’s broken. 

Bossre (Starting to cry): Broken? 
Then does that mean we'll have to — 
(Emirty and ANbDREW stand near 
watching.) ; 

Emity (Comfortingly): Shhh, Bobbie, 
you must hold Skip still so Ralph can 
see. 





Raupx (Decisively): I can fix this — I 
know I can. Mom, have we got any- 
thing for splints? 

Emixy (Going to desk): How about these 
rulers, Ralph? 

Rapa: Too big for Skip’s leg — those 
pencils would be better — those big 
ones. (Emity hands him two pencils) 
And I'll need some padding and 
some gauze for a roller bandage. 

Emizy: I’ll get the first aid kit. (She 
goes out right.) 

Bossre: Ralph, can you really fix it? 

Rawpu: Sure. It’s only a matter of set- 
ting it — just so — now, hold him 
very still. 

ANDREW: Ralph will do a good job, 
Bobbie. You know he’s going to be a 
doctor. (Remembering) That is he 
was — I mean — (Rapa turns and 
looks at his father for a moment. Then 
back to the dog again.) 

Bossier: I knew he was always fixing 
things — animals — and even at 
school, my big sister says if there’s 
an accident, Ralph’s always right 
there. That’s why I thought of you, 
Ralph. 

Emity (Coming back with kit): Here 
you are, Ralph. (She puts kit on table 
nearby and takes out some cotton.) 

Rautrx: Thanks, Mom. Cotton first, 
please. (He takes it from her) Now, 
Bobbie, Skip’s going to be all right, 
aren’t you, old man? (You can see 
Raupn’s hands very efficient and 
gentle) Hi, Skip, old boy, take it 
easy. 

Bossi: He’s got his eyes open now. 

Rapa: Sure. (Busy with splints) And 
you’ve got to hold him tight now 
while I do this. 

Bossre: Will it hurt? 


Rapa: No, but he’s coming to now. 
He won’t want to lie still. 

Bossie: He won’t mind if I’ve got him. 
He trusts me. 

AnprREWw: So I’ve noticed. Everywhere 
that Bobbie goes, Skip goes too. 

Bossie: Yeah, that’s how it happened 
— the accident, I mean. 

Raupa: Gauze now, Mom. 

Emity: Yes, son. (She hands him 
gauze, cutting it off later from roll 
when he indicates he has enough.) 

Bossre: You see, I ran across the 
street to talk to some other kids and 
I thought Skip was eating supper. 
Mom had fixed some food for him on 
the porch, but he started after me 
and a car came around the corner 
and I heard him cry — (BoBBIE 
starts to cry again.) 

Emity: Now, Bobbie, it’s all right now. 
Skip’s going to be all right. Want 
some help, Ralph? 

Rapa: No, I can manage. (Finishing 
roller bandage) There, that’s got it. 
A beautiful splint job if I do say so 
myself. (Petting Skip) How does it 
feel, Skip, old boy? You look as 
though you’d been to the hospital. 

Bossie: It’s even better than a hos- 
pital if you fixed him, Ralph. 

Rawpu (Getting up): Well, I’m sure he’s 
going to be all right. 

Bossie: Gee, Ralph, I don’t know how 
to thank you. Had I — had I better 
take him home now? 

Raupu: Yes — hold him as carefully as 
you can. (Adjusting blanket on dog) 
And be sure and keep him warm. 
(Bopsre gets up and Raupx walks 
beside him) And when you get home, 
put him in a basket with a cloth 
over it — maybe tie him in so that 





he can’t jump around if he gets the 
notion. Your dad will know how to 
do that. 

BossirE: Yeah — well, goodbye, Mrs. 
Baldwin. Goodbye, Mr. Baldwin. 

Emity: Goodbye, Bobbie. 

ANDREW: We’re glad Skip’s fixed up all 
right. 

Rautpw (Going left with Bopsre): I 
think I did a good job, Bobbie. I 
don’t think he’ll even limp — not one 
bit. And I’ll look in every day to 
give him the once over. 

Bossi (Grinning): Okey, Dr. Baldwin. 

Raupna: Doctor — (He looks surprised 
and then laughs a little. They go out 
and you hear their voices off a minute: 
“Goodbye, Ralph — thanks again... . 
Goodbye, Bobbie.” Emity and An- 
DREW look at one another for a mo- 
ment. There is a long pause.) 

Emity: Andrew, do you suppose — 

ANDREW: I don’t know, Emily. I’ve 
been thinking the same thing. 

Emity: The way that boy handles a 
bandage when he hasn’t even had 
any training. (You hear the door close 
off and Raupu re-enters. He is smil- 
ing.) 

Raupu: My, I’m glad I was home. It 
would have been awful if I hadn’t 
been. I don’t know what Bobbie 
would do if anything happened to 
that dog. I’m glad I could fix Skip 
up. 

ANpDREW: Yes. It’s fun to know how, 
isn’t it, son? 

Ratpu: To know how? Yes, Dad. 
Yes, it is. 

Emiy (Starting right): Uh — well, I'll 
go and get supper on the table. 


Raupx: Wait, Mom — just a minute. 
I want you to hear this too. You — 
you were both right in everything 
you said this afternoon, and I — I 
want you to know — well, I’m not 
going to quit school. 

Emity: Ralph. 

ANDREW: My boy. 

Raupu: Aw, gee, Dad, all the time you 
were talking I thought what you 
were saying was true, but I guess I 
just wanted to be stubborn. Then 
when Bobbie came with Skip — well, 
I knew how to do that, but if it had 
been something else, I might not 
have known. I’ve got to know more 
—a whole lot more. I’ve got to 
learn everything I can about every- 
thing. 

ANDREW: You don’t know how happy 
I am, son, that you’ve made up your 
mind to go on. 

Rautpu: Why, if I didn’t, I’d not only 
be cheating myself, I’d be cheating 
others too. 

ANDREW: Yes, the world’s getting more 
complicated all the time. We need 
all the trained heads and hands we 
can get to make it run smoothly. I 
wish boys and girls everywhere who 
want to quit school would think of 
that. 

Ratrx: What was it you said educa- 
tion was for, Dad? I wanted to re- 
member that and then I — 

ANDREw: To learn the truth and then 
to use that truth for good. If we 
could all remember that and do it, I 
guess this old world would be a bet- 
ter place to live in. 

THE END 





The Princess Who Would Not Smile 


by Marguerite F. Melcher 


Characters 
Two PaGEs 
Count BESANCON 
Princess NATHALIE 
Don RopriGuEz 
Court JESTER 
Duke pe RIcHISSIME 
KinG JOSE 
Tue YounGest Son 

Time: Any time that fits in with a fairy 
tale. Late morning. 

Setrina: Audience Chamber of the King. 

At Rise: The Two Paaes are cleaning 
the audience chamber. One of them is 
using a vacuum cleaner on the large 
rug in front of the throne, the other is 
dusting the throne. 

Ist Pace (Stopping the vacuum): Gee, 
but this room was a mess last night! 

2nD Pace: You’re telling me? There 
sure were a lot of guys in here trying 
to make the Princess smile. Say, 
how do they get that way? The 
worst set of guys I ever saw. I’m 
kind of sorry for the Princess. 

lst Pace: You needn’t be. She can 
take care of herself, and don’t you 
forget it. You should have seen how 
she sent the old Duke packing last 
spring. 

2nD PaGeE: Which old Duke? 

Ist Pace: The Duke of Richissime. 
And was the King mad! Next day 
he said to her — “If you can’t smile 
on the man I’ve picked out for you, 
you'll marry the first man who does 
make you smile.” 


2np Paces: That was a low-down trick 
to play on her. 

ist Pace: It hasn’t got her down. The 
Princess will smile when she gets 
good and ready, but not before. 
She’ll smile if she wants to. You'll 
see. (He picks up the vacuum cleaner 
and starts toward door. Halfway down 
he stops and then speaks in a lowered 
voice.) You know, I think she’s kind 
of sweet on the Count. Did you ever 
notice how she likes to talk to him? 

2npD Pace: Him? He isn’t even trying. 

Ist Pace: Sh! Here he comes. (Enter 
Besancon just before Paces reach 
the door.) 

Besancon: You boys through in here? 
It’s almost time for the next batch. 
(He goes to window and looks out. 
There is a shrill giggle from outside. 
He steps back with expression of dis- 
gust.) 

ist Pace: She’ll never smile at any of 
those. She’s too clever for them all. 
(The Two Paaes go out. BrSANCON 
looks at his wrist watch. Then he turns 
wearily to the window again.) 

Besancon: Oh, well — here goes. (He 
takes a whistle out of his pocket and 
blows it out of the window. Sound of 
cheering from outside. He opens a 
scroll which he has in his hand and 
starts reading) 

Now listen all wise men and fools 
To what the great King Jose rules; 
Whoso at the first trial 
Makes the Princess smile 





Will get her and all of her jewels. 
(Sound of cheering is heard from out- 
side. BESANCON wails a moment, then 
continues with next verse) 
But each man who shall fail when he 
tries 
To bring mirthful smiles to her eyes 
Is condemned evermore 
To be labelled a bore 
And shunned everywhere by the wise. 
(From outside comes the sound of 
laughter and a few boo’s as BFSANCON 
steps away from the window) Now 
watch the fools come running. Poor 
Princess! (The Princrss enters. She 
is very young, very beautiful, very 
bored. BrSANCON goes to meet her 
and leads her to throne which she 
ascends listlessly.) 

NaTHALIE: Thank you, Besancon. 

BEsANcon (With low bow): For what, 
Your Highness? I have only pre- 
pared another day of unhappiness for 
you. 

NaTHALIE: For me? My father raves 
about the unhappiness I am causing 
him and others. 

Besancon: Far be it from me, Your 
Highness, to suggest that your royal 
father’s happiness is unimportant, 
but as for those others — (He snaps 
his fingers contemptuously) I only 
wish I did not have to inflict them 
upon Your Highness. 

NaTHALIE: How can I choose between 
them, Besancon? They all do the 
same things. They are so dumb, 
Besancon, so childish! Why don’t 
you try sometime, Besancon. You 
couldn’t be any worse than the 
others. 

Besancon (With dignity): Your High- 
ness is pleased to jest — with an un- 


smiling face. I can’t afford to be 
labelled a bore. 

NaTHALIB (Archly): Not even for my 
sake? 

Besancon: Most of all for your sake. 
(He corrects himself) For Your High- 
ness’s sake. 

NaTHALIE (Petulanily): Oh, be your- 
self, Besancon. 

Besancon (Ignoring this last remark): 
Your Highness, there are applicants 
without. Shall I open to them? 

NATHALIE (With her face turned away): 
If you must. (BESANCON goes to cen- 
ter door and beckons to Paces who 
enter and take their positions at either 
side of door. Commotion is heard in 
hall. The Paces bow to Don Rop- 
RIGUEZ who enters confidently, bows 
to Besancon, then to Princess. He 
stands looking at her a moment, then 
approaches the throne.) 

Don Ropricuez: I’m not going to 
waste any words, Princess. You 
know what I’ve come here for, and I 
guess you and I could get along 
pretty well together. How about it? 
Now you know, Princess — and I 
know — that this whole thing is just 
astall. Any pretty girl likes a chance 
to look over the market and take her 
own time about making up her mind. 

NATHALIE: What are you offering me? 

Don Ropricuez: A good time. You 
like to dance and I like to dance. 
Come and let me show you how you 
and I’d team up. (He holds out his 
hand to her and very slowly NATHALIE 
goes down from throne and dances with 
him. The First Pace signals to 
someone offstage for music. BESANCON 
watches them impassively. After a few 
turns, NATHALIE stops.) 








You see, Princess, 

You like jazz 

And I like jazz 

You like to step 

And I like to step 

Come along, Princess, and we'll 
show the world. 

NAaTHALIE (Turning to BEsANCON with 
look of utter boredom mixed with dis- 
gust): Is that supposed to be 
funny, Besancon? 

Besancon: Out you go. You’ve had 
your chance. 

Don Ropricvez: But, Princess — 

Besancon: You'll find your label with 
the doorman. (He escorts him to 
door. Don RopRIGUEz exits gesticu- 
lating his protests.) 

NaTHALre: Must there be others, 
Besancon? I can hardly bear it. 

Besancon (Perfunctorily): Perhaps the 
next one will be the one, Your High- 
ness. 

NaTHALIE: Impossible. Unless — oh, 
Besancon, why is it so miserable to 
be a Princess. Can’t you help me? 

Besancon (Firmly): Your Highness 
will have to help herself. (He is 
standing near the door and glances out 
into hall) Well, well, if here doesn’t 
come the Court Fool. 

NaTHALIE: He has tried in vain all his 
life. (Pacrs announce CourT JESTER. 
He enters dancing, with clown mask 
on. Goes through antics of circus 
clown. PRINCESS sits motionless and 
unsmiling on throne. Finally JesTER 
unmasks. ) 

JESTER: Why is the Princess like a loaf 
of bread without yeast? — Hard to 
get a rise out of her. Ha! Ha! Come, 
Princess, just a little smile. You owe 
it to yourself. You’re beginning to 
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get wrinkles between your eyes. 
Pretty soon it will be too late. All 
your looks will be gone. 

NATHALIE (Indignantly): Did you ex- 
pect that to make me smile? 

Jester: I expected it to make you 
laugh. Ha! Ha! 

NaTua.ie: It didn’t. You’d better go 
and get your label. I’m afraid you’re 
a ruined man in your profession now. 

Brsancon: It doesn’t change my opin- 
ion of him. (JEsTER bows low, still 
smiling, replaces his mask and prances 
out. The Two Paces exchange a 
knowing look. Outside the window are 
sudden sounds of confusion, laughter, 
cheers, catcalls. NATHALIE turns lan- 
guidly to BESANCON.) 

NaTHALIE: What is that all about? 

Besancon: Another suitor arriving, I 
suppose. (He goes to window and 
looks out. Then he turns back with a 
twinkle in his eye) Your Highness, I 
beg of you to keep your countenance. 

NaTuHauie: Is there at last danger of 
losing it? 

Brsancon: Such danger, Your High- 
ness, that I must warn you, even 
though I lose my head thereby. 

NaTHALIE: Who is it? Quick! I’m all 
of a flutter. 

Besancon: Your Highness, I am seri- 
ous. It is the old Duke of Richissime 
who asked for your hand last spring 
just after the death of his third wife. 
He has a lackey on each side of him 
to keep him from tottering on the 
pebble-stones. He is dressed in yel- 
low and purple velvet. I am afraid— 
er — I fear — 

NaTHALIE: What do you fear? 

Besancon: I fear Your Highness may 
laugh in spite of herself. That — I 
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could not bear. (He lowers his voice 
on the last words and turns half away.) 

NATHALIE (TJ'00 innocently): Why, 
Besancon? Why couldn’t you bear 
it? 

BresaNcon: Please, be careful, Princess. 
Here he comes. (The Paces announce 
the Duke or RIicHIssIME who enters 
followed by a PaGE carrying a jewel 
box. He is very feeble and walks with 
a cane. He bows with some difficulty 
to the PRINCESS.) 

Duke (In a thin, high voice): Your 
Highness, although my days of 
parlor tricks are somewhat overpast, 
I have come here hoping to fulfill the 
conditions your royal father has set. 
I have prepared a gift for you. With 
your permission, I shall beg to pre- 
sent it. (NATHALIE bows her permis- 
ston and the DuKE takes box from the 
PaGE and goes down painfully on one 
knee before the Princess, holding out 
box to her. As NATHALIE takes it and 
is about to open it, BESANCON, who is 
standing watchfully near, whispers 
“Careful”’) Eh, what’s that? 

Besancon: Your Grace, I did but 
caution Her Highness to handle with 
care such a precious box. 

Duxe (Stiffly): Her Highness does not 
need your advice. (His face is fixed on 
NATHALIE’Ss face as she opens box only 
to have a Jack-in-the-Box pop out in 
her face. She gives a little startled cry, 
but controls her amusement.) 

NATHALIE: Why should this make me 
smile, Your Grace, if you yourself 
did not without it? Take it away, 
Besancon, and the Duke, too. (She 
hands box to Besancon who aids 
DukKE to rise.) 

Duxe: Your Highness cannot really 
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mean again — 

Besancon (Firmly): It is the King’s 
orders that the unsuccessful con- 
testants retire immediately. (He 
leads Duxe, still protesting, to door 
where Paass deliver him into the hands 
of his Lackeys outside.) 

NaTuHALie: Oh, Besancon, you saved 
my life. If you hadn’t warned me — 
Besancon — why are you so kind to 
me? 

Besancon (Taken aback and playing for 
time): Kind? It is my duty, Your 
Highness. 

NATHALIE (In a disappointed voice:) 
Oh! Is that all? 

Besancon: It is a very pleasant duty, 
Your Highness. 

NaTHALIE (Mockingly): Thanks for — 
for the kind words. (Enter Kine 
Jose abruptly. He is very stiff, im- 
posing and angry. He goes to stand in 
center of room.) 

Jose: Come here, Nathalie. (NATHALIE 
obediently leaves throne and goes to her 
father) What do you mean by turn- 
ing down the Duke again? Haven’t 
I told you he is the richest man in 
the kingdom? 

NaTHALIE: Heis also the oldest and the 
ugliest. 

Jose: I could use some of his money 
here in the palace. It’s an expensive 
job being king. (NATHALIE shrugs her 
shoulders) You may yet regret your 
stubbornness. The Youngest Son is 
waiting outside. He has a way with 
princesses. Show him in, Besancon. 
(As Jose leads the Princess to throne 
again, BEsANCON goes to door and 
beckons. The Paces bow tronically 
as the YouNGEsT Son enters, dressed 
like the typical simpleton of the old 








fairy-tales with a goose under his arm. 

He stumbles into the room, stares about 

him, then bows clumsily to the 

PRINCESS. ) 

Youncest Son: D-d-d—did you s-s- 
send for me, P-p-princess? 

NATHALIE: No — why should I? 

Youncgsst Son: S-s-s-somebody t-t-t- 
told me you wanted me to c-c-come 
to s-S-see you. 

NATHALIE: S-s-s-somebody was mis- 
taken. Next? (She turns defiantly to 
her father as Brsancon hustles the 
Youncest Son off the stage between 
the two mocking Pacss. At a glance 

from him, however, they subside into 
stiff attention.) 

Jose (Angrily) Stubborn child! I give 
you up. Live and die an old maid, 
for all me! (He sweeps out in a rage. 
The two Paces bow respectfully to him 
as he passes by them. NATHALIE sits 
very still, her head bent despondently, 
after the KinG has gone.) 

NaTHALIE: Besancon, do I look like an 
old maid? 

Besancon: If Your Highness did, that 
would be the ambition of every 
young maid in the kingdom. (Nats- 
ALIE sits up very straight and claps her 
hands.) 

NATHALIE: You are improving, Besan- 
con. Am I getting wrinkles between 
my eyes as that stupid Jester said? 

Besancon: No, Your Highness — 

NaTHALIE: You can’t tell from as far 
off as that. Come over here. Are 
my looks nearly gone? 

Besancon: Your Highness! Are you 
trying to make me laugh? 

NaTHALIE (With sudden resolution): 

Besancon, I’ve decided not to be an 

old maid. Bend down a minute, 

Besancon. (The Two PaGces watch 





with interest as he leans closer to the 
Princess) You have an awfully 
funny nose, my Lord. 

Besancon (Starting in amaze): Eh? 
What? (One of the Paces pokes the 
other in the ribs.) 

NATHALIE: It’s queer I never noticed it 
before. Walk over to the window, 
my Lord. (Besancon walks to win- 
dow) What a comical gait you have! 

Brsancon (Turning quickly): Who? I? 

NATHALIE: Now come back here — 
closer. Do you know, you have a 
most amusing mouth. It turns up at 
one corner. (The Princess laughs.) 

Brsancon: Your Highness — has 
smiled! 

2np Pace: Her Highness has smiled! 

ist Pace: You’re telling me! Quick — 
don’t stand there gaping. Go call 
the King. 

2nD Pace: I didn’t know he was trying. 

lst Pace: Girls always fall for the 
guys that aren’t trying. Hustle now! 
(Exit 2np Pace. NATHALIE has risen 
from throne and is stepping down 
slowly toward BEsANCON.) 

Natuauie: You told me I must help 
myself, Besancon. You certainly 
haven’t helped me any! 

Besancon: But, Princess — what will 
your father say? 

NaTHALIE: I don’t care what he says. 
Do you? (She is holding out her hands 
to Besancon who suddenly takes her 
in his arms. They stand there oblivious 
to the growing tumult outside the door. 
Enter Kina Jose, followed by Court 
Jester, Don Ropricuez, the DUKE 
DE RicHissime and the YOUNGEST 
Son. 2np PaGeE brings up the rear 
and joins 1st Pace as curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Characters 
Betty CARROLL 
Mike, her brother 
TINY 
DOoLLy 
MurpHyYy 

Time: The present. 

Setrine: The living room of the Carroll 
family. 

At Rise: Betry is seated behind the 
table, lettering a placard with green 
crayon. MIKE enters door at right. 

Berry (Looking up): Any luck? 

MIKE (Crossing to sofa): Not too much. 
(Sits) Two or three said they’d be 
over for tickets. Most of them 
wanted to know just what a St. 
Patrick’s masquerade was. 

Betty: Did you tell them it meant 
costumes? 

MixeE: Sure. The girls asked how you 
were going. 

Berry: I suppose you told them as the 
Spirit of Ireland? I’m wearing a 
gown covered with shamrocks. I’ll 
have a green shawl about my head, 
and a harp in my hands. Have you 
decided on your costume? 

Mike: I’m a snake. A green snake. 

Betty (Surprised): A snake? 

MiKeE: Why not? St. Patrick drove the 
snakes out of Ireland, didn’t he? 
Betty: Yes; but I don’t understand 
how you can be a very convincing 

snake. 

Mike: You'll think I’m convincing 
when you see me wiggling about that 


For the Glory of St. Patrick 


by Graham Du Bois 


floor — with Buck Harper chasing 
me with a club. 

Berry: Chasing you with a club? Oh, 
Mike! 

MrKe: Well, it was the only way I 
could persuade him to come. I told 
him he could be St. Patrick. He said 
he’d just love to chase me with a 
club. (Pointing to placard) What are 
you doing? 

Berry: Haven’t you heard? (Lays 
placard on table) I’m opening a date 
bureau. 

Mike: A date bureau? What for? 

Betty: To help sell tickets to the 
dance. They’re not going as fast as 
we expected, and unless something’s 
done, we’re sunk. (Holds up note- 
book) See this little book? It’s just 
full of the names, addresses, and tele- 
phone numbers of the students at 
Clifford High. I have them all 
classified, too. (Turns leaves) Pretty, 
less pretty, not so pretty, and — 

Mixes: And downright homely. 

Betty (Turning leaves): Blonde, brun- 
ette, short, tall, shy, talkative, and 
so on. 

Mrxe: What’s the sign say? 

Berry (Lays note book on table): I'll 
read it to you. (Takes up placard) 
I’ve written it in poetry. (Reads) 

St. Patrick’s Day! Put on the green 

For the finest dance you’ve ever 
seen. 

But act at once — it’s getting late. 

Just come right in and make a date. 
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Mixe: And find what’s wrong with 
Betty’s pate. Dr. Blake ought to 
open up your head. 

Betty: He wouldn’t find anything 
wrong. 

Mike: He wouldn’t find anything. 
Period. 

Berry (Laying placard on table and 
taking up crayon): Let’s see now: I 
ought to say something about beauti- 
ful girls and handsome men. I have 
it! (Writes.) 

Mike: Beautiful girls? Maybe you 
and I don’t attend the same school. 

Betty: Quiet, please! 

Mixer: And as for the boys, when good 
looks were given out, they must 
have been playing hookey. 

Betty: That’s it! (Lays aside crayon 
and picks up placard) Listen. (Reads) 
We have a group of girls so fair 
They’d teach a man of stone to care. 
If your heart’s weak, my friend, 

beware! 
(Lays placard down) That will do 
for the girls. (Takes up crayon) Now 
for the boys. (Writes.) 

Mike: Yes, that will do for the girls. 
The Better Business Bureau ought 
to arrest you for misleading advertis- 
ing. A man of stone is the only one 
who’d be brainless enough to care. 
And as for anybody with a weak 
heart — well, I guess he ought to 
beware when he sees some of them. 

Berry (Laying aside crayon and pick- 
ing up placard): See what you think 
of this. (Reads) 

A lovely movie queen might sigh 

For the handsome men of Clifford 
High. 

Take warning, girls: don’t pass them 
by. 





I’m not class poet for nothing. Do 
you think that states the case fully? 

Mike: Oh, completely. In fact, it’s 
what our English teacher would call 
overstatement. . . . What are you 
going to do with that thing? 

Betty: I’m putting it in the window. 
(Rises) Wait. I'll just put our tele- 
phone number in this corner. (Writes 
on placard) There! (Crosses to win- 
dow with placard and places it against 
pane.) 

Mike: Well, all I’ve got to say is that 
it’s a good thing Dad’s near-sighted 
and Mother uses the back door. 

Betty (Crosses to table): Oh, they 
wouldn’t mind. (Sits) They’ll be 
proud of me if I get results. 

Mike: I’m not so sure about your get- 
ting results. Suppose some of the 
girls won’t go with the boys that 
apply to your bureau. 

Betty: That’s all taken care of. Three 
or four of the girls have pledged 
themselves to go with any unpopular 
boy I select for them. (Holds up en- 
velope) Here’s the sweetest little note 
from Dolly Gibson. Says her boy 
friend is in the army, and while he’s 
away she’s not dating, but on this 
occasion, to show her school spirit, 
she’ll do anything she can to help 
me. Will even take two or three of 
the hard-to-get-rid-of kind. (Door 
bell rings) I bet that’s a customer al- 
ready. Open the door, will you, 
Mike? (MIKE rises, goes to door right, 
and opens it.) 

Mixes: Well, if it’s not Tiny Morgan! 

Come in, Tiny. (Tiny enters. He is a 

very awkward, stout boy, extremely 

bashful. He shifts from foot to foot, 
twisting his cap in both hands.) 
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Betty: Do sit down, Tiny. Right here 
by the table. (Very much embar- 
rassed, Tiny crosses to end of table 
and sits in chair to Brtry’s right) 
Now we can talk about the dance. 
(Turns leaves of notebook) I think 
you’re not on the list. (Leans back in 
chair and looks Tiny over apprais- 
ingly) Let me study your type. 
(Tiny squirms uneasily) I’d say that 
you are the aggressive, determined, 
cave man kind — the sort that pur- 
sues a girl until he wins her. Just a 
moment. (Takes up notebook and 
turns leaves) Ah, here we are! (Puts 
down notebook and takes phone re- 
ceiver off hook) Give me Main 689. 
(To Tiny) I have in mind a girl who 
was born for you. 

Tiny: But — but, Betty — I — 
Betty (At phone): Is this the Gibson 
residence? . . . Is that you, Dolly? 
MIKE: Why, she’s the most attractive 

girl in town! 

Betty (At phone): I have an adorable 
escort for you. . . . Positively fascin- 
ating. . . . The strong, determined 
kind. .. . Cave man type. . . . Looks? 
... Rather — rather handsome. .. . 
What’s that? .. . He’s here now. ... 
You’re coming over to meet him? ... 
Just as soon as you’ve done some 
shopping? . . . He'll be waiting for 
you. .. . See you later. ’Bye. (Hangs 
up receiver. To Tiny) It’s all ar- 
ranged. (Draws two tickets from pack.) 

Tiny: But... Betty ...1... I can’t — 

Betty: I know what you’re trying to 

say: You can’t thank me enough. 

Never mind. I’m glad to do it. That 

will be two fifty — two dollars for 

the tickets, and fifty cents for the 

Bureau fee. 


Tiny (Rather helplessly takes three dol- 
lars from his pocket and puts them on 
the table): There’s three dollars. 

Berry (Rising): Thanks. (Takes up the 
money) ll get you the change. 
(Crosses to door left) 1 won’t be a 
minute. (Goes out.) 

Tiny (Looking at Mixer): I say, Mike, 
I didn’t mean to buy any tickets. I 
came to ask you about baseball 
practice. 

Mike: Oh, that doesn’t start for a 
month yet. ... And you’ll enjoy the 
dance. There’s a swell orchestra, and 
Dolly is the best dancer in school. 

Tiny: But I don’t know anything 
about dancing. I never went to a 
dance in my life. 

Mike: Don’t let that worry you. 
Betty will teach you. And you’re 
lucky to draw a good-looker like 
Dolly. 

Tiny (Embarrassed): Yes. I— I guess 
I am. 

Mike: Why, you’re blushing. Come 
on, Tiny; give us the low-down — 
have you and that dame a secret 
romance? 

Tiny: No — not exactly. I know her— 
but I can never get up enough nerve 
to speak to her. 

Mrxe: Well, you’ll have enough nerve 
before tomorrow night. You’re going 
to be irresistible. (BETTY comes in 
door left, crosses to Tiny, and hands 
him fif ty cents.) 

Berry: There’s your change. 

Tiny (Pocketing money): Thanks. 
(Rises, crosses to sofa, and sits. Tele- 
phone rings. Berry crosses to back of. 
table, sits, and picks up receiver.) 

Betty: Yes. . . . This is the Clifford 
Date Bureau. . . . Oh, you want a 
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date? . . . Let’s see. I’ll consult my 

book. . . . You say you already 

know the girl you want. . . . Who? 

Dolly Gibson? .. . I’m sorry. She’s 

taken. . . . Who took her? .. . It’s 

against the rules of the Bureau to 
reveal names of clients. . . . What’s 
your name? . . . You don’t care to 
say? You want to surprise Dolly? 

... Can’t I make an adjustment? .. . 

No— not when both parties are 

satisfied. . . . Of course Dolly was 

consulted. She’s delighted — and so 
is her escort. . . . You’re coming over 
here? . . . That won’t be necessary. 

I can’t — (Jiggles receiver hook) 

Hello! Hello! (Hangs up receiver) 

He hung up right in my face. 

Mike: Who was it? 

Betty: I don’t know. Somebody with 
a deep bass voice. 

Tiny: Was — was he big? 

Betty: How do I know? I couldn’t 
see him. He was plenty angry. 

Tiny (Frightened): Maybe — maybe 
I’d better not go to the masquerade. 
I — I can’t dance. 

MiKe: What are you — man or mouse? 
Stop trembling. I can feel the sofa 
shaking. Don’t forget you’ve been 
center of the football team for two 
years. 

Tiny: Yes — but — but I never took 
boxing lessons. 

Mrxe: Boxing lessons? You must be 
out of your head. That guy was 
looking for a date, not a prize fight. 

Tiny: But if — if — I have his girl, 
he — he — might — 

Mike: Why, your teeth are chattering. 

If Coach Dunn could see you now, 

he’d kick you off the squad. Brace 

up! Fine looking cave man you're 





turning out to be. Dolly will never 

fall for you if you keep on like this. 

When you meet this fellow, take a 

firm stand. Look him squarely in 

the eye, clench your fists, and talk 
like you meant business. 

Berry: Well, he won’t have to wait 
long to meet him. He said he was 
phoning from Todd’s Drug Store in 
the next block. 

Tiny (A bit calmer): What shall I say 
to him? 

MrxKe: Just tell him you’re the man 
who has the date with Dolly and you 
intend to keep it. 

Tiny: I might let him know I’m center 
in the strongest line in the state. 
You know — just hint we bowl them 
over. 

MrxKeE: Exactly. Now you're talking 
sense. (Doorbell rings.) 

Betty (Rises): Who’s that? It’s either 
that fellow or Dolly. (Crosses to door 
left) Attend to this for me, will you, 
Mike? (Goes out.) 

MiKe (Rises): I'll take a peep. (Crosses 

to window and peers through curtains) 

Great Scot, what a man! Look at 

those shoulders! (Doorbell rings 


again.) 
Tiny (Rises, crosses to window, and 
looks through curtains): I — I — 


really think — I ought to — 

MrKe: Remember what you said about 
bowling ’em over. 

Tiny: Yes — high school teams. He 
looks — like — like an All-American 
fullback. (Doorbell rings insistently. 
Tiny seizes MiKe’s arm) Don’t — 
don’t you think — 

Mrxe (Shaking him off): Let go my 

arm will you? (Tiny rushes over to 

door left) Where’s Betty? 
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Tiny (Turning knob of door left): She’s 
locked it! (Looks around desperately, 
sees screen, hurries over to it and hides 
behind it. Doorbell rings once more.) 

MiKE (Crosses to door right and opens 
it): Come in, Sergeant. (MurpHy 
enters. He is a very large young man, 
wearing the uniform of the United 
States Marines.) 

Murpny: Is everybody deaf here? I 
almost put that bell out of commis- 
sion. 

MriKE: Well, you could have walked 
right in without ringing. The door 
wasn’t locked, you see, on account 
of the Bureau. Won’t you sit down. 

Murpny (Crosses to sofa and sits): It 
was the Bureau that brought me 
here. By the way, are you the 
Bureau? 

Mike: No; I’m just the Bureau’s 
brother. The Bureau’s my sister. 
Morpny: Then I'd like to leave a mes- 
sage for your sister. Tell her that 
Dolly’s going to this dance with me. 
Understand? She’ll have to call this 
other fellow off. He’d better never 
let me catch him hanging around 

Dolly. 

Tiny (Behind screen): I won’t let you 
catch me. 

Murpuy (Looking about him): What 
was that? 

Mixe (Unaware of Trny’s presence): 
I — I don’t know. 

Murpay: And if he gives your sister an 
argument, let me know. (Holds up 
his fists) I have two arguments right 
here that can be mighty convincing. 
I hope I won’t have to use them. 

Tiny (Behind screen): You won’t. 

Mourpuy (Looking around): I thought 
somebody spoke. 


MriKeE (Suddenly realizing that Tiny is 
behind screen): Oh, that. (Gives a 
forced, nervous laugh) Why, I guess 
it’s my kid brother playing in the 
next room. These walls are kind of 
thin. 

Mourpay (Rises): I’ll see if my buddy 
has got here yet. (Crosses to window 
and looks through curtains) Yes; 
there he is on the corner. 

Tiny (Behind screen. To MIKE in a 
hoarse whisper): I say, Mike — 

Mrxe: Shut up! 

Mourpuy (Wheeling around angrily): 
What did you say? 

Mrxe: Not you, Sergeant! I was talk- 
ing to my kid brother. Trying to 
keep him quiet. 

Murpny (Walking to door right): Well, 
I guess I’ve made myself clear. I’m 
Irish, and if anybody’s going to cele- 
brate St. Patrick’s Day with Dolly, 
it’s Sergeant Pat Murphy. I’ll see 
you later. 

MiKe: So long. (MurpHyY goes out 
right) Come from behind that screen, 
jelly fish. (Tiny comes from behind 
screen and sinks down on sofa. 
Betty enters door left.) 

Betty: Well, has your guest gone? 
(Crosses to chair at back of table and 
sits.) 

Mike (Looking at Tiny): Well, of all 
the spineless creatures! I could al- 
most hear you trembling. (Crosses to 
sofa) That screen was shimmying 
like a jitterbug dancer. (Sits) But 
we're not going to let that big guy 
lick us. He’s too cock-sure of him- 
self. 

Tiny: But — but how — can we lick 
him? He’s big — big as a house. 

Mike: We'll outwit him. If you can’t 
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lick a man with your fists, knock him 

down with your brains. It’s a matter 

of psychology. You’ve got to put 
yourself in the proper frame of mind. 

Tiny: I don’t get it. 

Mrxe: You have to believe that you’re 
a cave man. You must convince 
Dolly that you’re a dynamic force. 

Betty: You listen to Mike, Tiny. 
He'll give you good advice. (Turns 
the leaves of her notebook and begins 
writing in it.) 

Mrxe: Sure. I’ll make a perfect Romeo 
out of him. You’ve got to use the 
right technique on a girl like Dolly. 
You’ve got to sweep her off her feet. 
You’ve got to work fast. 

Tiny: But I hardly know her. 

Mike: That’s just the reason. The 
other fellows have a head start on 
you. You must flatter her. You 
must say pretty things to her. 

Tiny: I don’t know how to talk to girls. 

Mixe: There’s nothing to it. It takes 
a little practice, that’s all. You’ve 
got to be masterful. 

Tiny: Masterful? What do you mean? 

Mixer: The moment you see her you 
must rush up and squeeze her hand. 

Tiny: That’s pretty fresh, isn’t it? 

Mixe: Fresh, nothing! She’ll eat it up. 

Tiny: What must I do next? 

Mrz: Let me show you. I’m pretend- 
ing I’m you, and you’re Dolly. I 
fold my hands like this, and then I 
look into Dolly’s eyes. (Folds his 
hands, raises them before him, looks 
into Tiny’s face, and sighs) Dolly, 
you’re the most adorable, the most 
beautiful creature that ever walked 
on two feet. You hold my heart in 
the hollow of your hand. Kiss me, 
darling. (Tiny leans towards Mi1xs to 





kiss him. Mrxe escapes only by lean- 
ing back quickly) Stop that, will you. 

Tiny: I thought I was supposed to do 
it. 

Mrxe: To Dolly — not to me. We’re 
just pretending. I’m you, and you’re 
Dolly. 

Tiny: Gee, I’m all mixed up! 

Mike: Well, you won’t be if you just 
listen. (Resuming imaginary dialogue 
with Dotty) You’re the light of my 
life. 

Tiny: Am I? 

Mike (Staring at Tiny in amazement): 
Are you what? 

Tiny: The light of your life. 

Mixe (Burying his face in his hands): 
Great heavens! 

Tiny: Well, you said I was, didn’t you? 
I was surprised, that’s all. We've 
always been friends, but I never 
knew I meant as much to you as 
that. 

Mixes: You don’t. Get this through 
your head, will you? I’m not talking 
to you; I’m talking to Dolly. 

Tiny: Oh, you’re not talking to me? 
Well, then, I guess I shouldn’t listen. 

Mike: Oh, my stars! I understand 
now why teachers turn gray... . 
Tiny, will you listen a moment? I’m 
telling you what to say to Dolly. 

Tiny: How can you tell me without 
talking to me? You mean you're 
going to write me a letter? 

Mixx (Clapping his hands to his head): 
Oh, how did I ever get into this? ... 
Do you remember what I said about 
Dolly’s being the most beautiful, the 
more adorable creature that ever 
walked on two feet? 

Tiny: Sure, I remember. 

Mrxe: And holding your heart in the 
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hollow of your hand? 

Tiny: I couldn’t forget that — it’s too 
pretty. 

Mike: Very well. Then you say, “Kiss 
me, darling.” 

Tiny: Gee! What will she do? 

Mrixe: I don’t know. But if you play 
your cards right I believe she’ll fall 
for you. She’s crazy about cave man 
stuff. And then, after she kisses 
you — or after she doesn’t — you 
say, “Without you, life would be a 
desert to me.” § (Doorbell rings. 
BETTY rises.) 

Betty: I’m sure that’s Dolly. (Crosses 
to door right) 

MiKeE: Wait! I'll take Tiny to my den. 
I want to give him some final instruc- 
tions before he meets her. (Tiny 
rises) Come on, Tiny. (Tiny and 
MIKE cross to door left and go out. 
Betty opens door right and Do.tiy 
enters. She is a pretty, vivacious girl.) 

Douiy (Looking around room): Where 
is he? Where is this fascinating cave 
man you were describing over the 
phone? 

Berry (Leading the way to the sofa) : Sit 
down, Dolly. (They sit) He’ll be here 
in just a minute. Maybe you know 
him. It’s Tiny Morgan. 

Dotty: I have heard the name. I 
know the faces of most of the boys at 
Clifford High, but I can’t always re- 
member who is who. 

Berry: Have you thought about your 
costume? 

Dotty: No; I decided to wait until I 
met my escort. I guess I ought to 
consult him, don’t you think? He 
might want to wear something in 
keeping with my costume. 

Berry: I think he’ll want to wear any- 


thing you would like. 

Dotty: You know, I’m getting all ex- 
cited about meeting him. I have an 
idea this will be a thrilling experi- 
ence. 

Berry (Rising): Tl send him in. 
(Crosses to door left, opens it, and 
calls) Tiny! Tiny! (To Dotty) I hear 
him coming. (She goes out, leaving 
the door open. Tiny enters left, closing 
the door behind him. DOLLY rises, 
looking at him in stunned silence. 
Tiny stands in awkward embarrass- 
ment.) 

Doty (Sinking down on sofa): Oh — 
oh — it’s you. 

Tiny: Yes — it’s me. (Crosses to sofa) 
Mike said you’d — be overcome. 

Doty: I— I am. 

Tiny (Sitting beside her): Dolly, you’re 
the most adorable, the most beauti- 
ful creature — that — that ever 
walked — on two hands — I mean 
feet. (Seizes her hand) 

Dotuy (Struggling to free her hand): 
Stop! You’re killing me. You’re 
breaking my bones! 

Tiny: You hold my heart — in — in 
the hollow of — of your feet — I 
mean your hands. 

Dotty: Let go of my hand! 

Tiny: Life without you would be a — 
a park — no, no — a lawn — I mean 
a desert — or something. 

Dotty: Are you in your right mind? 

Tiny (Leaning towards her): Kiss me, 
darling. (DoLLy gives him a resound- 
ing slap with her free hand. Trxy, 
amazed, drops her other hand, and she 
jumps to her feet, runs out door left. 
Tiny sits feeling his jaw solicitously.) 

Mixe (Entering left): Why — what 

happened? 












Tiny: Was Dolly mad? That dame 
sure packs a wallop. 

Mrxe: Shucks, she wasn’t angry. Just 
a love tap. 

Tiny: She wasn’t? I’d hate to meet 
her when she’d lost her temper. I al- 
most took the count. I tell you, 
Mike, I can’t go through with it. 

Mike: Don’t be a quitter! Do you 
suppose a girl is going to fall into 
your arms as soon as you open your 
mouth? You’ve got to be persistent. 
You can’t take no for an answer. 
(Betty enters left.) 

Betty: Don’t be discouraged, Tiny. 
(Crosses to chair to left of table and 
sits) A girl loves to be pursued. 

Mike: Of course. You still like Dolly, 
don’t you? 

Tiny: I'll say I do! 

Mike: There are you! She slapped you 
and you still like her. That goes to 
show what cave man stuff can do — 
even when a girl uses it. Let that be 
a lesson to you. 

Tiny: You mean I ought to take a slap 
at her? 

Mike: No, of course not! I mean that 
you were not aggressive enough. 
Did you tell her that you would defy 
all rivals to take her from you? I bet 
you didn’t. Did you say that they 
could win her only over your dead 
body? Did you? 

Tiny: I said just what you told me. 

Mrxe: It wasn’t enough. You should 
have added something. You should 
have described the attractive ex- 
istence of a cave man. You should 
have pointed out how thrilling life 
would be as your wife, living in a 
hole in the ground, gnawing on 

bones. 


Tiny: Gee, Mike, I don’t know any- 
thing about cave men. 

Mike: Exactly. That’s the trouble. 
You’ve got to learn. And I know 
just how you can do it. 

Tiny: How? 

Mrxe: Run across the street to the 
library. Ask Miss Johnson to give 
you the best book she has on the life 
of a cave man. Bring it here and 
we'll read it and practice. I'll help 
you all I can, and I bet by this time 
next week you'll be carrying Dolly’s 
books home from school. Maybe 
she’ll even be carrying yours. 

Tiny (Rising): I’ll try it. I’d sure like 
to make Dolly care. 

Mike (Rising): Get going then. (Leads 
Tiny to door right) There’s no time to 
lose. (Tiny goes out door right.) 

MIKE (Returning to his seat): Where’s 
Dolly? 

Betty: Upstairs — rubbing her hand 
with liniment. 

Mrxe: Well, old Tiny must have put 
on quite a show. What does she 
think of him? 

Berry: Well, she’s furious. Says she 
would rather stay at home than go 
to the dance with such a clown. 

Mrxe: Well, that’s the way cave man 
stuff works with women: first, they 
hate, and then they pity, and then 
they love. Dolly’s in the first stage 
now. Just wait until she reaches the 
third: she’ll fall hard. 

Betty: I wish she would. I feel sorry 
for Tiny. You know, there’s some- 
thing awfully sweet about him. He’s 
girl-shy and pretty dumb, I guess, 
but with it all he’s kind of cute. 

Mrxe: Looks like Dolly’s going to have 

a rival. 
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Betry: Don’t be silly. 








(Telephone 
rings. Betty goes to back of table, sits, 
and takes up receiver) Clifford Date 
Bureau. ... Yes, this is Betty... . 
Oh, is that you, Andy?... What?... 
You have the measles? . . . That 
means you can’t attend the St. 
Patrick’s Masquerade? . . . Quar- 
antined? I see. ... I’m awfully 
sorry. ... Neither can your three 
brothers? . . . Oh, that’s too bad... . 
What’s that? . . . Yes, I'll notify 
Sally and Jane and Lou. . . . What 
do you say? .... Oh, I’ll try. I'll see 
what I can do. . . . Goodbye. (Hangs 
up receiver and sinks back, almost in 
tears) 

Mike: Don’t let it get you down. 
What’s the matter? 

Betry: Four cancellations. I don’t 
know what I ever saw in that Andy 
Thomas. I’m just as well pleased 
that he can’t be my escort. Asked 
me to sell their tickets over again. 
As if I haven’t troubles enough al- 
ready. This date bureau and my 
sign and poetry have accomplished 
nothing. Oh, Mike, I’m a failure. 
(Breaks into tears) 

Mike: Take it easy sis. There’s plenty 
of time yet. 

Betty: Not one client — except Tiny. 

Mike: Well, he wasn’t exactly a client. 
You see, he just dropped in to ask 
about baseball practice, and your 
super-salesmanship persuaded him 
to take two tickets. 

Berry: Oh, I didn’t know. Maybe I 
ought to return his money. 

Mike: No, you don’t! This is just the 
kind of experience he needs. I’ve 
got a hunch that he’s going to have 
the time of his life. . . . I wonder 





what’s happened to him. (Crosses to 

window and looks into street) Ah, 

there he comes, a book in one hand 

and — what’s that in the other? A 

baseball bat! Is he still thinking 

about spring practice? 

Betty: Well, he’s been so sweet about 
everything, we just can’t let him 
down. (Rises) I’m going to persuade 
Dolly to let him take her to the 
dance. (Crosses to door left and goes 
out. Tiny enters right, a book in one 
hand and a bat in the other.) 

Tiny: I say, Mike, I’ve got the finest 
dope on the cave man you ever read. 
(Holds up book. Followed by Mrxz, 
he crosses to sofa and they both sit. 
Tiny lays bat on floor at his feet and 
opens book and reads) ‘‘He is known 
as the Neolithic man.” 

Mike: Neolithic — that’s what Mr. 
Barker was talking about in geology. 

Tiny (Reads): “He made his home in 
the deep caves of the hills. He killed 
his prey with a club.” (Points to bat) 
There’s mine. (Reads) “The females 
of the Neolithic age let their hair 
grow long, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that men often dragged them 
back to their caves by these luxuri- 
ant tresses.” (Looks up at MIKE) 
Isn’t this great stuff? 

Mixes: You bet! 

Tiny (Reads): “He dressed in the skins 
of animals.” (Looking up at MIKE) 
Mike, have you an animal skin? 

Mike: I don’t think — yes, yes, I 

have. (Rises) That old bearskin on 

the floor of my den! It’s the very 
thing. Come with me. (Tiny rises) 

And I can get you some old bones, 

too. I know where Sport buries his. 

Bring that book along. We’ll make 





a real cave man out of you. (Tiny 
and Mix® cross to door left and go 
out. Betty and Dotty enter left.) 

Betty (Crossing to chair to left of table) : 
But, Dolly, you can’t run out on me 
now. Your boy friend is away. (Sits) 
You said you would take any date I 
picked for you. 

Dot y (Sits on sofa): But at least I ex- 
pected you to pick something hu- 
man. (Flexing her fingers) He almost 
broke my hand. I’d be afraid to 
dance with him: he might fracture 
my ribs. 

Betty: We'll warn him to be careful. 
Think of the class. If any more give 
up tickets we'll go broke. We have 
already paid for the orchestra and 
the prizes and the refreshments. 

Dotty: But you say he doesn’t even 
know how to dance. 

Betty: I’ll help you teach him. 

Dotty: I bet that would be a job. 

Berry: After all, the dance will be 
only a few hours. 

Dotty: A few hours can seem an 
eternity. 

Betty: You can come late. 

Do ty (Hesitating): Well — 

Betty: Say you will: Please! 

Dotty: All right. For the sake of the 
cause I’ll make a martyr of myself. 
Betty: Fine! (Rises) I’ll go find him. 
(Crosses to door left and goes out. 
Dotiy rises and walks to mirror, 
where she stands adjusting her hair. 
Tiny enters door left. He wears an old 
bearskin rug draped about him in such 
a way that his face is hardly visible. 
Beneath the rug, he is clad in his track 
suit, his bare legs and feet showing be- 
low the border of the rug. He carries 
the bat in one hand and several large 


bones in the other.) 

Tiny: Come with me. (DoLiy turns 
toward him, and terrified, clasps her 
hands to her breast) Come with me to 
the hills! 

Dotty: I don’t know what you mean. 

Tiny: How would you like to live in a 
hole in the ground? 

Dotuy: I — I don’t think I would like 
it. 

Tiny: And gnaw on bones? (Throws 
bones on floor) Like these. 

Douty (Shrinking back): What — what 
are they? 

Tiny: The bones of a monster I have 
just devoured. A Neolithic monster. 

Do.uy: You must be out of your mind. 

Tiny: I conquer my prey with a club. 
(Brandishes bat) Women tremble 
when I speak. By this time next 
week you'll be carrying my books 
home from school. 

Douty (Stamping her foot): How dare 
you! 

Tiny: You may even be carrying me. 

Dotty: I won’t stay here to be in- 
sulted. (Takes a step forward) Let 
me pass. 

Tiny (Brandishing bat): Stay where 
you are! Don’t move — or I’ll drag 
you back to my cave by the hair of 
your head. 

Doutxy (Calling): Betty! (Sinks down 
on sofa) Betty! Come here! Quick! 
(Berry and MiKe enter left. Tiny 
brandishes the bat, then leans on it and 
stares at DOLLY.) 

Betty: Why, Dolly, what’s the mat- 
ter? (Crosses to sofa and sits beside 
DoLty.) 

Dotty (Pointing to Tiny): Who is 
that — that beast? 

Berry: Why, that’s Tiny. Didn’t you 
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recognize him? (MrKE crosses to 
Tiny and pushes the rug back from 
Tiny’s face. 

Dotuy (To Tiny): Never speak to me 
again. 

MixeE (Throwing his arm about Trny’s 
shoulders): Come on, Tiny. Let’s go 
back to my den. 

Tiny (Crossing with Mixx to door left): 
She told me not to speak to her. She 
called me a beast. . . . I guess I better 
gohome. (They go out door left.) 

Betty: I’m dreadfully sorry about 
this, Dolly. But you mustn’t blame 
poor Tiny. It wasn’t his fault. It 
was partly mine, but most of all, I 
guess, it was Mike’s. 

Dotty: I don’t get it. 

Betty: Well, you see, Tiny has always 
admired you. 

Dotty (Amazed): He has? Why, he 
hardly spoke to me before today. 
Betty: He is so shy he never speaks to 
any girl. Mike thought you admired 
the cave man type, and so he per- 

suaded Tiny to act the role. 

Douty: He certainly put on a convinc- 
ing performance. 

Berry (Deciding to flatter Dotty): 
You know, I think it is the finest 
compliment you could ever receive. 
Any girl who could inspire Tiny like 
that ought to have a medal. I don’t 
believe there’s another girl at school 
who could have done it. 

Dotiy (Flattered): Oh, I don’t know 
about that. 

Berry: Well, Ido. And when the kids 
see you walk on that dance floor 
with Tiny they’ll look at you with 
awe and admiration. You'll be the 
most talked about girl at Clifford 
High. 


Dotty: You— you really think I 
ought to go with him? 

Berry: Of course, I do. And, Dolly, I 
have a perfectly gorgeous idea for 
your costume. When I walked in 
and saw Tiny in that bear skin, wav- 
ing that bat, I could visualize the 
whole thing. You two can go as a 
cave man and his wife. I bet you 
take the first prize. 

Dotty (Reflectively): A cave man and 
his wife? 

Betty: Yes. Tiny can enter whirling 
his club in one hand and leading you 
by the hair with the other. 

Dotty: But it’s a St. Patrick’s dance. 
I thought everything was supposed 
to be green. 

Betty: Well, Tiny could carry a green 
club. 

Dotty (Smiling): What about my 
hair? Should that be green, too? 
Betty: No, silly! Just comb it back 

as far as you can. 

Douty: Well, if he clutches it like he 
clutched my hand, I’ll be bald by 
Sunday morning. 

Betty: You can wear a short white 
dress, with pieces of green cloth, cut 
in the shape of leaves, sewed on. 

Dotiy: And a wreath of green leaves 
on my head. 

Betty: It will be stunning. That first 
prize is as good as yours right now. 
(Rises) Ill call Tiny in. (Goes to door 
and calls) Tiny! Tiny! (Returns to 
sofa and sits) We can take turns 
teaching him to dance. (Try, fol- 
lowed by Mixx, enters left. He still 
wears the bearskin rug.) 

Tiny (Crossing to sofa timidly): I’m — 
I’m awfully sorry. I — I didn’t 
mean — (Mixx sits to left of table.) 








Dotxy (Sweetly): Oh, that’s all right. 
I’m just a timid little girl, but I 
really love the big cave man kind of 
fellow. 

Berry: And we’re going to give you a 
dancing lesson. Part of our service. 
No extra charge. 

Douiy (Rising and stretching out her 
arms to Tiny): Come on. 

Tiny (Very much embarrassed): Maybe 
— maybe we better wait. 

Doty: We haven’t time to wait: the 
dance is tomorrow night. (Tiny ad- 
vances shyly toward her) Now put 
your arm about me. (Tiny awkwardly 
throws his left arm around her 
shoulders) Not around my shoulders 
— around my waist. (Tiny puts left 
arm about her waist.) Not your left 
arm — the other one. (Tiny puts 
right arm about her waist) That’s 
it. .. . Now hold my hand. 

Tryy: Hold your hand? Oh — gee! 
(Seizes her wrist.) 

Dotty: Let go of my wrist, Tiny. 
Wait. T’ll show you. (Shows him) 
Now we’re ready... . One... Two 
... Three. (Try stands motionless) 
Move, Tiny. Don’t just stand there. 
(Tiny stumbles across the floor with 
her) One... Two... Three. That’s 
it... . No, no! Not on my toes! 
And hold me just a bit closer... . 
That’s better. You’re learning. 
(They stumble about the floor.) 

Tiny (Abashed but delighted): This — 
this is better than I thought. 

Dotty: Of course. .. . We'll rest just a 
minute. (They stand, their backs 
toward door right, Trxy’s arm still 
about her waist.) Now, remember, 

Tiny, tomorrow night we’re a cave 

man and his wife. You can’t be 





timid and bashful. (Door right opens 

and Mourpny enters. He closes the 
door noiselessly and stands with his 
back against it) You’re big and strong 
and resourceful. You’re the type 
that any woman would fall in love 
with. You’re irresistible. That’s 
why you won me. You swept me off 
my feet. 

Mourpnry: So! That’s how it is! (Tiny 
drops his arm from Do.tuy’s waist 
and wheels about.) 

Tiny: Oh — oh, it’s — it’s you. 

Morpny: Yes; it’s Sergeant Patrick 
Murphy. Who are you? 

Tiny: I’m — I’m a cave man — and 
his wife. 

Mourpny: We'll see about that wife 
part of it. (He advances slowly toward 
Tiny, clenching and unclenching his 
hands. Tiny backs toward door left) 
Just a minute. Where are you going? 

Tiny: Back — back to my cave. (Goes 
out left.) 

Mourpny (Crosses to door left and turns 
the knob): Locked! (Calling through 
door) I'll wait. I’ll wait like a cat 
waiting for a mouse. You’ll have to 
come out sometime — and when you 
do, you’ll know the Marines have 
landed. (He folds his arms and stands 
facing door left.) 

Douuiy (Goes to Murpuy and lays her 
hand on his arm): Oh, Pat, it’s just 
heavenly to have you back! I didn’t 
expect — 

Murpuy (Brushing her hand gently 
but firmly from his arm): I'll say you 
didn’t! (Wheels around) No wonder I 

couldn’t find you at home. Thought 

I was still in Germany, I suppose. As 

soon as my back’s turned you fall in 

love with — with this “irresistible” 
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goof. He swept you off your feet, did 

he? Well, I’ll show him that he can 

be swept off his feet — but not in 
the same way. 

Dotty: Oh, Pat, just let me explain. 

Mourpny (T'urning to door left again and 
folding his arms): You can do your 
explaining later — after I’ve settled 
with your cave man. (DOLLY crosses 
to sofa, sits, and buries her face in her 
hands.) 

Betty (Rises): Sergeant Murphy, 
may I say just a word? 

Mourpny: Sure. Go ahead. Shoot! 

Betty: This situation is not in any way 
Dolly’s fault. My brother and I are 
entirely to blame. Tiny — the cave 
man you just saw — was a rather 
difficult client. He is timid and shy 
with girls, and we knew we’d have a 
hard time to find a partner for him. 
And Dolly, out of kindness of heart, 
consented to go with him. She was 
trying to teach him to dance when 
you walked in. (Crosses to table) I 
have a note from her right here that 
will prove her innocence. (Sits and 
takes up note) Here it is. (Holds it 
toward him.) 

Mourpny (Crosses to table and takes 
note): Thanks. (Glances over note) 
Say, this throws a new light on 
things. I ought to apologize for 
barging in the way I did. I lost my 
temper. It’s the Irish in me, I guess. 
(Goes to sofa, sits beside Douxy, takes 
her hand, and they talk happily in 
pantomime during Brtry’s telephone 
conversation that follows. Mixx rises 
and goes out right. Telephone rings.) 

Betty (Picking up receiver): Clifford 
Date Bureau. . . . Betty speaking. .. . 

Yes, Bert. . . . Oh, I’m sorry to hear 

that... . It’s not your fault: it must 


be an epidemic. . . . Hope you'll be 

out soon. . . . Goodbye. (Hangs up 

receiver) Well, there’s another cancel- 
lation. Bert can’t come. 

Dotty: What’s the matter with him? 

Betty: Measles. Half the boys in 
school are sick. What can we do? It’s 
too late to call off the dance. 

Morpuy: Why should you call it off? 
I can supply all the boys you need. 
Half my company are in town. 
They’ll take as many tickets as you 
have. 

Betty: You mean you can persuade 
them to come? 

Mourpny: Persuade them? You 
couldn’t keep them away with a 
machine gun. You ought to have 
seen them when they read your sign 
with that poetry. 

Betty (Picking up her address book:) 
Maybe you can give me their names 
and a description of them. We can 
begin dating them. 

Morpnuy: Well, most of them are 
Irish, and they’d do anything for the 
glory of St. Patrick. There’s Jimmy 
Sullivan — six feet, dark com- 
plexion, black hair. 

Betty (Writing on a tablet): All right. 
(Turns pages of address book) Here 
we are. Sally Johnson — brunette, 
tall, pretty. She’d be perfect for 
him. (Writes) Next. 

Mourpny: Mickey Ryan — short, 
sandy-haired. 

Betty: Lucy Downes — blonde, 
petite, vivacious. (Writes) 

Dotty: But, Betty, aren’t you going to 
pick somebody for yourself? 

Betty: Oh, I'll go with Tiny. He’s 

shy and awkward, but, with it all, 

he’s a sweet soul. 
THE END 








Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Much Ado About Ants 


by Anna Lenington Heath 


Characters 

Dick Mourcuison, worried young editor 

Nancy Morcuaison, Dick’s sister 

Bos Moore, cousin living with the 
Murchisons 

BaBe Moore, Bob’s sister 

Henry V. Henry, vacuum cleaner 
salesman 

Cuuck Lacry 

Sue Damon 

Sertine: The living room of the 

" Murchison home. 

At Rise: Dick is seated at desk. He 
writes furiously for moment, thinks a 
while, then writes again. He is dis- 
gusted with what he has written, wads 
it up and tosses it into air, muttering. 
He tramps about in distraction, drag- 
ging at hair. Bos enters at right, 
holding a catcher’s mitt. He is tired 
and dejected. Dick stares at him a 
moment in appraisal. 

Dick (Jn mock dramatics): Ha! No 
flags flying. No bands playing. No 
air of triumph. (Drops into normal 
speech) I gather that the Pigtown 
team won the game. 

Bos (Hurling glove into corner and 
dropping into chair): Boy, oh boy! 
Did we take a beating: nineteen to 
three. 

Dick: But the coach, Coxe, said last 
night that you had it in the bag. 

Bos (Bitterly): Oh, yeah, Coxe said! 





Coxe ought to be in jail. 

Dick: What did he do? 

Bos: Our pitcher, Lee, blew up in the 
first half of the third, and Coxe kept 
him in there till the second of the 
sixth. When he finally pulled him 
out, the second pitcher, Burt, was so 
mad and rattled that he went clear 
out of control. Everybody hit him, 
even little Petie Hull, who never hit 
anything before. Nineteen to three 
they beat us. The Pigtowns, who 
hadn’t won a game this scason. 
Coxe ought to be in jail with the key 
thrown away. (Bos sprawls in dis- 
gust, Dick stares at him a moment, 
then paces about beating his right first 
into his left palm, muttering.) 

Dick: Rejection. Discouragement. 
Despair. 

Bos (Testily): No. Incompetence. 
Pig-headedness. Stupidity. 

Dicx (Repeating as he walks): In- 
competence. Pig-headedness. Stu- 
pidity. (Nearly collides with NANcY 
who enters at lefi) Oomph! 

Nancy (Jn sarcasm): Stupidity, sure. 
(Dick continues to stare) Remember 
me? Your sister, Nancy?” 

Dick (Turning away in offended dig- 
nity): Don’t be silly. You should 
know — 

Nancy (Laying bundle of mail on table 
and pulling off hat): I certainly 
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should know, living here as I do. 

You are the editor of the school 

paper, The Campus Limited. It is all 

ready to go to press except your own 
special article, The Thought For The 

Week. You are foaming around try- 

ing to think of something to write 

about. We go through this every 
week. 

Dick (Scathingly) : If I seem to be mak- 
ing heavy weather of it, just toss off 
some fruity subjects yourself, Nancy. 
Let’s hear a couple of them. 

Nancy: There’s fuming.  Fretting. 
Tearing your hair and — 

Bos: Irony. Sisterly gibes and — 

Dick: You two are a pain in the neck. 
I’m trying seriously to make my 
weekly article a helpful thing and 
you clack around with a lot of 
flighty levitations — 

Nancy: No, no, Dicky. Levity is the 
word. (Dick ignores her and returns 
to desk and types.) 

Bos: Sorry, Dick. Forget it, please. 
(To Nancy) What’s in the mail, 
Nan? 

Nancy (Going through bundle): The 
magazines. Letter for mother. Your 
star map. (Hands Bos magazine) 
Overdue from library and a lot of 
ads for Dad. (Bos looks at star 
map. Nancy lays rest of mail on 
table. Takes one ad from envelope 
which she drops on table. Reads ad.) 

Dick: How many c’s in recommend? 

Bos: Better say praise. 

Nancy (In excitement): Dick! Bob! 

Listen. This thing I thought an ad 

is a report from the Termite Rid- 

dance Company on an inspection 
they made of this house. It’s awful. 

(Reads) “Floor joists under living 
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room heavily infested. Ceiling joists 

of same area eaten away. Founda- 

tion of bow-window weakened.” 

Why, that’s right here. Over us and 

under us. 

Bos: I knew there were some ants 
around but I never heard of any in- 
spection. When was it done? 

Nancy: While we were at camp, I sup- 
pose. This is dated yesterday. 

Bos: Better call your father as soon as 
he gets to his office and ask him 
what to do. (Dick begins to type 
furiously. Nancy runs to him, drop- 
pring the report among papers on his 
desk.) 

Nancy: Dick, oh, Dick, don’t — 

Dick: I’ve got to finish this article be- 
fore the house falls down around our 
ears. It’s important. Move away 
and don’t bother. 

Nancy: But Dick, the way you type! 
It’ll set up a vibration like — well, 
you know — 

Bos: The measured cadence of march- 
ing feet. Been known to cause 
bridges to fall. 

Dick: I tell you this article has to be — 

Nancy: Then break it up, Dick. Just 
hunt and peck without any swing to 
it. 

Dick (Outraged): Hunt and peck! Me! 

Nancy (Pleads): Not so violent! Can’t 
you use a pencil? 

Dick: No! (Makes several starts at 
writing. Tears paper from machine 
and flings it to floor) You’ve made me 
forget what I was going to write. 
(Rises and brushes papers from desk 
to floor. Sound of thumps off left) 
What’s that? 

Bos: That’s Babe jumping rope. I'll 

stop her. (He goes out. Dick starts 








tramping about. Nancy stops him. 

Bos returns with Base who has a 
jump rope.) 

Bos: You will have to be very quiet, 
Babe. The whole place is shot with 
termites and likely to collapse any 
minute. Better get into that chair 
and sit light. (BaBEr climbs into 
rocker and squats uncertainly on 
heels.) 

Base: Is it safe to telephone? 

Dick (After a questioning look at NaNcY 
and Bos): Well, if it is important. 
Base: Chuck Lacey and Sue Damon 
are coming over to practice the 
trumpet duet they are to give Friday 

night. 

Dick: Trumpets! Oh, my Sunday 
hat! The walls of Jericho fell down 
from trumpets. What Chuck and 
Sue’d do — 

Nancy: Stop yelling and quietly phone 
them about our difficulty and they 
will — 

Bos: Just a minute, Dick. Chuck’s 
father is head of the real estate firm 
that’s trying to sell this place. We’d 
better keep quiet about the ants till 
your father sees that report. 

Nancy: Good head, Bob. We'll have 
to think of something else. 

Dick: Tell ’em we’ve got bubonic 
plague. 

BaBE (Jn derision) : That’s not so good, 
either. Sue’s Dad is health officer, 
and let him hear about any kind of 
disease and he’d be here asking ques- 
tions right now. 

Bos: Plague’s out, then. Any other 
suggestions? 

Nancy: They are coming right after 

Chuck’s gym class, aren’t they, 

Babe? (BaBeE nods) It’s too late to 








stop them, then. We'll just have to 

keep them from playing. Talk fast 

about other things. 

Dick (Glumly): What other things? 

Nancy: You talk about your article. 
Wave your arms and stamp — Oh, 
no. Don’t stamp and don’t yell. 
Just wave and whisper dramatically. 
And you, Bob, talk about the game 
and the coach. 

Bos: What I'd say about the game and 
coach would probably make the 
floor drop out from under us. Isn’t 
there some less painful subject? 

Nancy: This whole thing is painful. 
You just talk and talk and talk and 
don’t let Chuck and Sue play a note. 
If worse comes to worst I can always 
feed them. 

Bos (Fervently): You have something 
there, Nancy. 

Dick (Peevishly): Sit down in the 
chair, Babe, and stop teetering as if 
you were about to jump. 

Base (Fearfully): Won’t I be heavier 
that way? 

Bos (Interrupting): No, kid, you'll 
weigh just the same in any position, 
and sitting, you will look less like a 
demented frog. 

Base (Stubbornly): I'd weigh less in 
water. 

Dick (In heavy sarcasm): We could 
bring in a tub and let her sit in it. 
Bos (Shortly): Stop it, Dick. Sit down, 
Babe. (She slips to sitting position) 
Now let’s consider — (Phone rings 
sharply. No one moves. Phone rings 
again. Nancy tip-toes to answer it.) 

Nancy (At phone, whispers): Hello. 

(Repeats word twice, louder each time) 

Yes. Yes, I'll call him. (Jo Bos) 

For you, Bob. 
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Bos (At phone): Hello. Oh, yes, Bill. 





(Pause) Absolutely not. (Pause) We 
have the house full of relatives and 
must be very quiet. (Pause) Yes, a 
very large family. Sorry. Good-bye. 
(Replaces phone) Bill and his brother 
wanting to show us a new tumbling 
act they’re learning. 

Nancy: That’s the last thing we want 
to see. (Sound of steps off right) Oh, 
oh, here are Chuck and Sue. (Loud 
knock at door at right.) 

Dick: Come on in. Don’t knock the 
door down. (Knock is repeated. Dick 
opens door. HENRY breezes in, drag- 
ging vacuum cleaner.) 

Henry: Good-day, ladies and gentle- 
men. I am Henry V. Henry, intro- 
ducing the Little Giant vacuum 
cleaner, manufactured by Atlas, 
Atlas and Atlas, of Atlas, Mo. I 
have an appointment with a Mrs. 
Murchison of this address, to demon- 
strate the Little Giant. Will one of 
you kindly tell the lady I am here? 

Nancy: Mother was called away sud- 
denly. She must have forgotten the 
appointment. I will remind her when 
she returns, and I am sure she will 
arrange for some other time. 

Henry: No time like the present. I am 
here. The Little Giant is here. You 
are here. We will demonstrate. 
(Moves machine and sets it down 
heavily.) 

Dick (Nervously): Don’t bang that 
thing down so hard. 

Henry (Loftily): This machine is of 
the sturdiest construction through- 
out. Slight jars will not harm it in 
the least. 

Bos: Slight jars have precipitated 
avalanches before now. 





Henry: True, true, my dear young 
man, but that interesting natural 
phenomenon has no bearing what- 
ever on the matter at hand. 

Dick: That’s what you think, laddie. 

Henry (70 Nancy): These young men 
are pleased to be flippant, madam, 
but I am sure you would like to see 
this remarkable machine in opera- 
tion. Is there an outlet handy where 
I can plug it in? It will draw matter 
up through this rug in a manner 
never seen before. 

Bos: That’s what we are afraid of. 

Henry: I do not understand, sir. 
You — 

Nancy (J/nterrupting): Please, we do 
not wish to have you demonstrate. 
The Little Giant is all you claim for 
it, I’m sure, and more, but we do not 
want a demonstration. 

Dick: We do not want a demonstra- 
tion. 

Bos: We do not. 

BaBE: Do not. 

Henry: I find your conduct strange — 

Bos: We are a strange family. Too 
many ants and not enough uncles. 
(Henry backs toward door at right, 
carrying cleaner.) 

Henry: Very well, but I must say that 
never before have I been so — 

Nancy: Good-bye. I will have mother 
call you. (HENRY ezits, slamming 
door.) 

Dick: Whew! Another slam or two 
like that and we’ll need a steam 
shovel to excavate us. 

Bos (70 Base): Sit down, kid. (She 
sits. Voices outside right) Here come 
Chuck and Sue. 

Nancy: Remember, all of you. Talk, 
talk, talk. (Opens door) Hi, Chuck 


and Sue. Come in. (Cuuck and Sur 
enter, carrying trumpets.) 

CHucK AND Sve: Hi, everybody. 

Dick, Bos anv Base: Hi. 

Cuuck: What’s the good word? 

Dick (Beginning loudly, then remember- 
ing to whisper): There isn’t any. I’ve 
got the Campus Limited all ready for 
press except my special Thought For 
The Week, and can’t for the life of 
me think of a topic to write about. 
Bob and Nancy think up silly ones 
but they’re no good. No good at all. 
I say, they are no good at — 

Sve: What’s wrong with him, Chuck? 

Bos: Think nothing of it, Sue. Dick 
gets into dithers like that every week 
over his articles. (Jo Cauckx) Did 
you see the game, Chuck? 

Cuuck: I’ll say I did. You guys sure 
took a walloping from a team that 
hadn’t won a game before this sea- 
son. You need a new pitcher. 
(Nancy tiptoes out at left.) 

Bos: What we need is a new coach. 
Coxe ought to be in jail. He kept 
Lee in there pitching long after he’d 
run out of everything. Yeah, we 
need a new coach. That’s what we 
need and — (Nancy returns with 
plate of doughnuts.) 

Sur: Oh, forget Coxe and that game. 
We came to practice our trumpet 
duet. You’ll play accompaniment 
for us, won’t you, Nancy? 

Nancy: Have some doughnuts first. 
(Sue takes one. Cnuck takes two. 
They eat. BABE wiggles to squatting 
position again.) 

Dick (In hoarse whisper): I’ve got to 
get this article written and I haven’t 
a single idea. I just can’t — 

Cuuck: Why the raucous whisper, 
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Dick? Laryngitis or did you lose 
your voice cheering for Bob’s team? 

Bos: Coxe ought to be in jail. I say, 
Coxe ought to be — 

Cuuck: And I say if we are going to 
practice we’d better be at it. Sue’s 
gotta — 

Nancy: Another doughnut, Chuck? 
(He takes another.) 

Sue (In annoyance to Base): I wish 
you’d sit down, Babe. You make 
me nervous and you can’t be com- 
fortable, jiggling there like that. 
(BaBeE pretends not to hear.) 

Dick (Walking about on tiptoe and with 
long steps): I can’t get a single idea 
and time is running out-out-out-out- 

Sue: His needle’s stuck. 

Cuuck: That last doughnut wasn’t as 
good as the others. 

Base (Dryly): The sixth seldom is. 
(Bos and Dick speak together.) 

Bos: Coxe ought to be in jail. 

Dicx: Time is running out. 

Sur (Clutching Cuuck’s arm in alarm): 
I don’t like this, Chuck. Dick 
whispering and raving like a horror 
film. Bob hounding Coxe to jail, 
Nancy mincing around on eggs, and 
Babe wobbling there like a Billikin. 
I don’t like it. It’s crazy. They’ve 
all got something. Come away before 
we get it. (CHuck takes another 
doughnut. Sux snatches it from him 
and throws it back on plate) They’re 
fried in crankcase oil. They’ll poison 
you. Come on. (Sur drags Cuuck 
out at right, taking his trumpet and 
leaving hers. Slams door.) 

Nancy (After all have stood an instant 
expecting the roof to fall): Well, 
they’re gone. And we’ll be lucky if 
Sue doesn’t send in an officer and an 
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alienist. She’s some worked up 
and— (Sue bursts in, grabs her 
trumpet and starts out.) 

Dick (Sharply): Don’t slam that door! 

Sus: I will slam the door if I want to! 
(Exits with violent slam.) 

BaBeE (After another wait during which 
nothing happens): Now they’re gone, 
for sure. 

Bos: Unless Chuck comes back after 
another doughnut. Your father 
must be in his office now, Dick. 

Dick: Yes, I’ll call and ask him what 
we'd better do. (Jo Nancy) Where 
is that report, Nancy? 

Nancy (Taking envelope from table): 
Here. No, this isn’t it. It’s only the 
envelope. (Looks about on table. Feels 
in pocket) I read it and Dick yelled 
and — 

Bos: You ran over to his desk to stop 
him. Probably dropped it there. 
(All hunt through papers on desk and 
floor. Bos looks at one he picks up a 
moment. Holds it out to Nancy.) 

Bos: Is this it? 

Nancy (Giving it a quick glance): Yes, 
that’s it. 

Bos: Well, we can all relax. This isn’t 
a report from the termite company 
of their investigation of the premises 
here. It’s just an ad. 

Nancy, Dick and Base: Ad! 

Bos: Yes. Here on the first page is 





“— 


what Nancy read, and below it says, 
“Don’t delay till damage as sug- 
gested above is done. Call the 
Termite Riddance Company at the 
first sign of the insects. Save your 
home.” Then the address. You 
didn’t get all the facts, Nancy. 

Nancy (Dropping into chair, gasps): 
All that nervous strain for nothing. 

Bos: We’ve made a reputation for gen- 
eral loopiness, at least. 

Base: Can I let down my whole weight 
now? 

Bos (Helping her from chair): You can. 
You can even jump rope right here if 
you like. (BaBe rubs her cramped 
legs. Makes a few light skips. Satis- 
fied that it is safe she whirls through 
door at left and is heard jumping 
heavily outside.) 

Dick (Sagely): There is no great up- 
heaval without some progress. 

Bos: Yeah? 

Dick: Yeah. I have the topic for my 
article. Will you escort your cousin 
out that I may write undisturbed? 

Bos: With pleasure. (Offers Nancy his 
arm. They exit grandly at left.) 

Dick (Whipping paper into typewriter 
and chuckling happily): Get All The 
Facts! Boy, oh, boy, will I go to 
town with this! (Types swiftly as 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 








Old Man River’ 





by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 

Amy MArRsHALL, 17 years old 

Betry MarsHALL, her younger sister 

Rose Fiexp, 16 years old, the Marshall’s 
neighbor 

Sara FIED, 9 years old, Rose’s sister 

Jim Hau, 17 years old, another neigh- 
bor 

Mr. Peters, member of Red Cross 
Disaster Committee 

Penny Marsu, Red Cross nurse 


ScENE 1 

True: Late afternoon in March. 

Sertine: Living room of the Marshall 
home. 

At Rise: Amy, Berry and Rose are 
sitting around the living room table. 
Amy and Ross are knitting, Berry is 
looking at pictures in a magazine. The 
stage is not very light. 

Rose: Goodness, it gets dark early on 
these rainy days. Mind if I raise the 
shade a bit, Amy? 

Amy: No, do, but I guess we need the 
light on, too. (She goes over and puts 
on the electric light.) 

Rose (Going to the window): How it 
rains! In sheets, and look! Your 
backyard is a small lake. 

Amy (Joining Rose at the window): 
Gracious! I’ve never seen it rain so 
hard and this is the third day of it. 

Betty (Puts down magazine and runs 





* Based in part on chanters XI-XIII of “Penny 
Marsh: Public Health Nurse,’’ Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, 1938. 





to window): Whee — ee! It’s more 
than a lake, it’s a sea! The radio 
said the river was above flood stage 
this morning — whatever that 
means. 

Amy: It means that the water is above 
that white line on the bank at 
Thompson Bridge. It must have 
covered the south meadows and the 
highway there. 

Rose: It isn’t only the rain. It’s the 
snow melting in the hills in the north- 
ern part of the state. (The girls return 
to the table) Oh, I hope we don’t have 
a flood here! (There is a noise of 
stamping feet and someone breathing 
hard. The girls all look to the right, the 
direction of the sounds.) 

Jm Hau (Entering from right, in shin- 
ing wet rain coat and rain helmet, 
which he drags off as he enters. He is 
panting): Gosh, girls, it’s a cloud- 
burst! (He kicks off his rubbers) I’ve 
run every step of the way from school 
to get here. The river is rising fast. 
The Burnett Dam gave ’way an 
hour ago they say and it looks bad! 
Where is your mother, Amy? 

Amy: She took Dick to the dentist’s 
and was going to stop at Mrs. Brant’s 
for a recipe on her way home. She 
ought to be here soon. 

Jim: And your father? 

Amy: In Chicago on business, but why 
all the questions, Jim? 

Jim: Well, er — you see, — (He ts in- 
terrupted by the ring of the telephone. 
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Amy exits left to answer it. Her voice 
can be heard clearly.) 


Amy: Hello. Yes, yes, Mother — I 


know, isn’t it awful? How will you 
get home? — Yes, Mother, I’m lis- 
ening carefully. (AmMy’s voice grows 
very serious) Yes — yes — yes, I will. 
— No, Mother, — no, I won’t. Jim 
Hall is here and Rose Field. Yes, all 
right, I’ll tell them. Goodbye. (Amy 
returns to the room. She is looking very 
scared) Mother can’t get home from 
Mrs. Brant’s. The bridges between 
here and town are under water. 
Rose, Mother says you are to tele- 
phone your mother right away and 
tell her vou will spend the night here. 

Rose: I will. That will be fun! (Hurries 
from room.) 

Amy: Betty, you and I are to fill all the 
bowls, tubs, pails and pitchers with 
fresh water in case the town supply is 
cut off or made unsafe to drink. 
Mother says she hopes you will stay 
and help us, Jim. We girls will need 
a man’s hand, now. 

Jim: That’s just why I came, Amy, I 
think I’ll look up a lantern and — 
Berry (Interrupting): I’ve got a flash- 
light, I’ll get it and some candles. 
Rose (From outside, still at the tele- 
phone, with irritation) : Central! Cen- 
tral! I’m trying to get Main 3022 — 
I can’t — (There is a pause and Rose 
comes to the door, her face is fright- 
ened) The telephone is dead! I can’t 
get central. There isn’t even a buzz- 

ing on the line! 

Jim: Means the lines are down between 
here and town! Well, girls, let’s get 
organized! Betty, look up your flash- 
light and candles, lamps, lanterns or 
anything you’ve got. Rose, fill the 





tubs and pails and Amy and I will 

check on food, blankets and coats. 

Better get out the first-aid kit. 

Everyone make it snappy! (Rosz 

and Berry exit left. Jim turns to 

Amy) This is serious, Amy. I don’t 

want to scare you, but your house is 

in the direct line of the river. If the 
dam has given ’way — (He goes to 
the window) Well, if it has, you can 
see for yourself it means we can’t get 
out by the main road and we are al- 
ready cut off from the south side. 

Look! (He points out of the window. 

Amy joins him. She gasps.) 

Amy: Jim! The water is up around the 
garage! I though it was just a pool 
in the garden, but it’s — it’s — 

Jim (Soberly): The river. Yes, Amy, 
that’s ol’ man river himself “creepin’ 
up to yo’ door.” (Jim and Amy watch 
it a moment. Amy shudders.) 

Amy: Oh, Jim, I’m scared! 

Jmm (Placing a hand on her shoulder): 
Steady, old pal! We’ve been through 
bad things before and come out 
safely. Remember the school fire? 
First thing, we must not let the 
others see how scared we are. Next, 
get all the things you can together 
here, water, food, blankets, coats, 
lights. I’m glad I’ve served on the 
Junior Red Cross emergency squad 
during the war! It’s too bad you live 
in a bungalow instead of a two-story 
house, but we can always climb into 
the attic and onto the roof. 

Amy (Still staring out the window) : How 
fast is the river rising, do you think, 
Jim? ) 

Jim: I don’t know and it might stop be- 

fore it reaches us. If only the rain 

would let up! We will signal for help 





from the roof. They will send a boat 

or something. 

Rose (Entering left): I’ve got enough 
fresh water to last us a week! Who 
will send a boat for us, Jim, and from 
where? (She goes to the window, 
screams) Horrors! Look at the river! 

Amy: Hush, Rose. Don’t tell the 
others. Jim says we will be all right. 
Let’s see what food we have on hand. 

Betty (Entering left): Here are lights. 
Did you say food? Hark, what’s 
that? (All four stand perfectly still, 
listening. From far off a child’s voice 
is heard.) 

Sara: RO — ose! — It’s me! Sara! 

Rose: Sara! Where is she? (All run to 
the window.) 

Amy: There she is! On the playhouse 
porch. How did she get there? 

Rose: Followed me here, probably, she 
loves that playhouse, the little 
monkey! 

Jim (Goes out right, calling): Stay where 
you are, Sara, I’ll get you. 

Amy: It’s lucky the playhouse is on 
high ground. 

Rose (Still at window): But it isn’t. 
Look, it’s nearly afloat! (The girls 
gather at the window) There goes Jim! 
Look, the water is above his knees. 

Amy: He will need dry clothes. See if 
you can find some of Dad’s things 
for Jim, Betty. Sara can have 
Dick’s. 

Rose: There! He’s got her! 

Amy: I’ll make some hot cocoa for 
everyone. (There is a thumping and 
voices at the right and Jim enters carry- 
ing Sara picka-back. Sara is beam- 
ing.) 

Sara: Hello, everybody! That was fun! 

Ride some more, please, Jim! 


Jr: No, young lady, that’s enough. 
You’re heavy. She is dry asa bone, 
Rose. I’m not! : 

Amy: You can have some of Dad’s 
things. I’m going to get us some 
supper — (As she says this, the lights 
go out. They all gasp and Berry 
screams.) 

Jim (Trying to sound casual): Power 
house must be out of commission. 
Light your candles, Betty. (Berry 
puts on flash-light. Lights three 
candles.) 

Amy: I’m glad we have an oil stove for 
cooking. 

Rose (Taking a candle): Forward 
march to the kitchen! (Berry takes a 
candle and follows, with Sara trailing, 
all exit right, humming “Tramp, 
tramp, tramp the boys are marching.”’) 

Jim (In a low voice to Amy): The river 
was up another foot, Amy. Another 
hour and that playhouse would have 
been floating out in the current. At 
this rate the floor here will be under 
water by morning. 

Amy: What will we do then, Jim? 
Neither Sara nor Betty are strong 
swimmers. 

Jim: I’m going to climb out on the roof 
and start waving the flashlight. 
Someone will see it and come for us. 

Amy: But who? No one is on the main 
road and there are no houses within 
sight of us. That will be just a pin- 
point of light. Aren’t you scared? 

Jim: You bet! Are you? 

Amy: Terrified. But I’m glad you’re 
here. 

Jim: We'll see it through, if we just 
keep our heads. 

CURTAIN 
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ScENE 2 

Time: An hour or so later. 

Settine: The same. 

At Rise: Same group is in the living 
rom with the exception of Jim, SARA is 
asleep, covered with a blanket, in a big 
chair. Amy, Rose and Berry have 
three candles on the table. Berry is try- 
ing to read.) 

Berry (Putting down her book with a 
thud): I can’t read by this light. How 
do you suppose our grandmothers 
ever did? 

Rose: I don’t believe they tried to 
read. I guess they went to bed when 
it grew dark. 

Amy: Maybe we ought to go to bed. 
It’s nearly eleven, but I couldn’t 
sleep a wink. 

Betty: Nor I. 

Rose: Nor I. Listen, what’s that 
noise? (All three listen. Rosn, run- 
ning to window and peering out) I 
can’t see a thing. It’s pitch dark. It 
sounded like something bumping 
against the house. 

Amy (Taking one of the candles, goes 
right toward kitchen): Maybe on the 
back porch? 

Betty (Nervously): Oh, come back! 
Let’s stick here together! 

Jim (Entering left, in rain coat, carrying 
flashlight): Battery’s dead. I waved 
her almost a hundred times, though. 
Maybe somebody saw it. 

Bretry (Scornfully): Maybe! 

Jim: It has stopped raining anyway. 

Amy (Entering right): I can’t see any- 
thing out there, but we may as well 
face it. The water is over the back 
porch and lapping the kitchen floor. 

Jim: Start moving everything to the 

attic. Bring the food and water first, 


then the blankets. I’ll do the carry- 
ing up the ladder to the roof. 

Amy (Half-crying): Oh, Jim, Mother’s 
rugs, the new drapes and Father’s 
books! 

Betty: My new spring coat! I’m going 
to save that! (She rushes out left, tak- 
ing candle with her.) 

Rose (Going over to her sister, shaking 
her gently): Sara! Sara, wake up, 
dear. We are going to sleep in the 
attic. 

Sara (Sleepily): Strawberry ice cream 
soda and cracker jack! 

Ross (Laughing hysterically) : Hear her! 
Wake up, Sis! (Sara stirs.) 

Sarau: Oh, where am I? 

Rose: Come on! (She helps Sara to her 
feet and quickly wraps a blanket 
around her) To the attic! (Ezits left, 
leading Sara, and taking one of the 
candles with her.) 

Amy: We ought to get Father’s most 
valuable books and Mother’s jewel 
case, and — 

Jim: Amy, we will need water and food 
more than books and jewels. You 
don’t seem to realize — (He is inter- 
rupted’ by a cry from outside, right) 

Mr. Perers: Hello there! Hello in the 
house! Mr. Marshall! Mr. Marshall! 

Amy: They have come for us! Here 
we are! (She runs to the window.) 

Jmm (Picking up the third candle from 
the table, running to the window and 
waving it back and forth): Here we 
are! In here! 

Betty (Entering on the run from the 
left, carrying a dress box): Are we 
rescued? Who is there? 

Mr. Peters (Still outside): Mr. Mar- 
shall, are you all right? This is Tom 

Peters and Miss Marsh, the Red 


Cross nurse. We're here in a boat. 

Jr: Row around to the back porch! 
You can get in there. (There is a 
bumping of a boat against wood. 
Voices: “Steady now — there — I’ve 
got hold of the rail. Tie her up.” Jim 
and Amy exit right toward the voices. 
More voices greeting, and then Mr. 
Peters enters living room with a 
lighted lantern, followed by Miss 
Marsa, Amy and Jim.) 

Berry: We’re rescued, we’re rescued! 
Come, Rose! Come, Sara! 

Mr. Peters: Why, are you children 
all alone? 

Amy: Yes, we— (There is a terrific 
crash, followed by a wail of pain and 
a scream.) 

Rose (Offstage left): Oh, Sara! She’s 
fallen off the step ladder! Come 
quick, somebody! I’ve dropped my 
candle and it’s gone out! (Mr. 
Peters, Miss Marsa, who is carry- 
tng a small black bag, and Amy rush 
off stage, left.) 

Berry: Oh, I hope she hasn’t broken 
her neck! 

Jim: Get the first aid box. It’s in that 
pile of coats. I’ll fix a place for her 
to lie down. (He arranges chairs so 
Sara can be put down full length.) 

Mr. Peters (Carrying Sara, enters 
left): Steady now, you are all right. 
More frightened than hurt, I think. 
(He places Sara on the chairs.) 

Amy (Placing lantern near Sara): I’m 
glad Miss Marsh is here! (Miss 
Marsh is examining Sara. Sara is 
sobbing softly, saying every so often: 
“Tt hurts.” Rose kneels beside 
Sara’s chair, holding her hand. Jim 
stands in the background with Brtry.) 

Sara: It’s my leg that hurts! 


Miss Marsa: Yes, you have hurt it 
badly, Sara, but we can fix it up and 
we will all get into the boat and take 
you home. You are going to be all 
right. (She motions to Mr. PETErs, 
Jim and Amy to move to one side of the 
stage. Rose stays with Sara) She has 
broken her right leg just below the 
knee. We can splint it up with pil- 
lows and umbrella and lift her safely 
into the boat. I think we ought to 
take her to the emergency Red Cross 
hospital in the Armory. 

Mr. Peters: We can take Rose and 
Betty along too, but Jim, you and 
Amy will have to stay until we can 
get back for you or send some other 
boat. (Miss Marsa returns to Sara 
and with the help of Betry and Rose 
begins to surround Sara’s right leg 
with pillows, using an umbrella and 
cane along the outside to keep the leg 
stiff.) 

Jim: That’s all right, sir. We will be 
perfectly safe up on the roof. 

Mr. Peters: We can leave you an 
extra lantern and a jar of coffee. 
Need anything else? 

Amy: Only some of your calmness! We 
will be all right, thanks. 

Mr. Peters: Don’t thank me, thank 
the Red Cross. (He goes over to Sara 
and helps lift her into a blanket rolled 
to form a stretcher. Miss Marsa picks 
up her bag. Jim and Mr. Peters lift 
and carry Sara toward the right) We 
can swing her down into the boat 
very easily. It won’t hurt a mite, 
Sara. Get your things, Rose and 
Betty, you are going with us. (Rosz 
and Berry grab their coats. Berry 
takes her dress box.) 

Sara (Drowsily): Miss Marsh gave me 
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something to stop the hurt and it has 
almost gone! 

Amy (At the door, dropping a kiss on 
Sara’s forehead as they earry her out): 
That’s fine, dear! Have a nice boat 
ride! (She waves as the stretcher goes 
out, followed by Rose and Berry) 
Try to get word to Mother that we 
are all right, Betty, and Jim’s family, 
too! 

Betty: I'll try. I hope you'll be 
rescued soon. ’By! 

Ross: Good-by, Amy, good luck! 

Amy: Good-by! (There is more thump- 
ing, only less loud than before, and 
voices giving directions. Amy fusses 
with the lantern, trying to get it 
lighted.) 

Mr. Peters (Offstage): You will be all 
right, Jim? 

Jm (Still offstage): Yes, don’t worry 


about us. Good-by! (Voices in dis- 
tance, sound of oars. Jim enters right, 
wiping forehead. Amy gets lantern 
lighted and blows out candles) Water’s 
dropping! There are a good two 
inches of wet board showing on the 
kitchen step. That was a narrow 
squeak! (He pours two cups of coffee 
from the jar Mr. Prerers left. Hands 
one to AMY. Raises his cup as though 
in a toast) Here’s to Red Cross cof- 
fee, Red Cross lantern and Red Cross 
rescue! I’m glad we have a wide- 
awake, well-equipped Red Cross 
Disaster Committee in this town! 

Amy: And a Red Cross nurse for 
emergencies! Thank God for the Red 
Cross! (Both lift their coffee cups and 
drink, still standing.) 


THE END 


The Proud Peacock 


By Rowena Bennett 


True: The brink of dawn in the days be- 
fore peacocks had gorgeous tails. 

Sertina: A barnyard where fowl are 
sleeping. 

At Rise: A Duck, a Hen, a Cock, a 
Swan and a PHEASANT are huddled 
near together at the left of the stage, 
their heads tucked under their wings. 
Enter a Peacock. 

Peacock (Haughtily to sleeping fowl): 
Good morning, country folk, will 
you please wake up and tell me the 
way to the royal gardens? 

Duck (Raising his head sleepily): Eh 
what? Eh quack? 
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Hen (Also sleepily): Sh! Sh! Cluck, 
cluck. 

Cock (Opening one eye): Still dark, still 
dark. 

PHEASANT: Hush, hush! Go to sleep. 
(These sounds and remarks are made 
in such rapid succession they seem al- 
most simultaneous.) 

Peacock (Impressively): I don’t be- 
lieve you know who’s speaking to 
you. It’s I, the peacock. The favorite 
bird of the goddess Hera! Awake, I 
say, and show me the way to the 
gardens. I am lost. 

Swan (Shaking out her wings): What? 











A stranger? Greetings, Sir. You 

asked for guidance? 

Peacock: Yes. I belong in the royal 
gardens — not here in a barnyard. 

Duck: Eh! What’s that? 

Swan: A boaster has come among us. 
He’s too good for the barnyard. He 
must be shown the way to the royal 
gardens. 

Duck: You don’t say so! He doesn’t 
look much in this light. (He laughs) 
Quack, quack, quack! Wake up 
every one and show this wandering 
vagabond what fine folk we have in 
the country. 

Swan: He thinks we’re not good 
enough for him. 

Hen, Cock and Pueasant (Together): 
Who thinks we’re not good enough 
for him? (They are now wide awake.) 

Swan and Duck: We'll show him what 
we are. 

Pracocx: No, no, you don’t need to 
do that. Just show me the way to the 
royal gardens. I am the favorite bird 
of Hera. I belong in a royal setting. 

Fowt (Jn chorus): You don’t say! Per- 
haps we’d better introduce ourselves. 

Hen (Strutiing up and down and recit- 
ing in sing song): 

I am the hen, the brown biddy hen. 

I like to lay eggs, a dozen or ten. 

I cackle with pride when I lay one, 
and then 

The next day I do it all over again. 

Cluck, Cluck, Cluck. 

Ducx (Also strutting) : 

I am the duck, the snowy, down 
duck. 

I speak with a quack instead of a 
cluck. 

My feathers are fluffy and pretty to 
pluck. 








My little red rubbers tread mire and 
muck. 

I’m a fisherman born with a fisher- 
man’s luck. 

Quack, Quack, Quack. 

Cock (Elegantly) : 

I am the cock that calls up the sun 

After the starlight and moonlight are 


done. 

I have but to crow and to flap my 
fine wings: 

The flowers awaken, the morning 
lark sings. 

I’m king of the barnyard, the wisest 
of kings! 

Cock-a-doodle-dooooooo! 

PuHEeasant (Spreading his bright plum- 
age): 


Don’t you think it’s rather pleasant 
To gaze upon a pheasant? 
Not a tame one but a wild one, 
A father (not a child one), 
Oh, don’t you think it’s pleasant 
To gaze upon a pheasant? 

OrTuHER Fowt (Jn chorus): 
Not all the birds together 
Can flaunt a finer feather 
Than the very pleasant pheasant 
Who is fastened to this tether... 
(They indicate a string tied to his foot.) 

Swan (Flapping her great wings and 
stretching her graceful neck) : 
Behold the lovely swan 
Who’s fair to look upon. 

Peacock: Hush! Bosh! You don’t 
think I’m going to stand here listen- 
ing all day to such rubbish, do you? 
(He starts off stage, right, but before 
he gets far the voice of the farmer’s wife 
calls off stage, left.) 

FarMEr’s WIFE (Calling off stage, left): 
Here chick, chick, chick, chick, chick! 
Here chick, chick, chick, chick, chick! 
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Fowt (In chorus): Breakfast! Break- 
fast! (They rush off stage, left, in a 
scramble.) 

Peacock (Contemptuously) : Bumpkins! 
(He lifts up his head and calls sky- 
ward): O Hera, greatest of God- 
desses, wife of the great God Zeus — 
come down, come down and help 
your favorite bird, the peacock. 
Help me prove my proud place and 
royal name to those who doubt and 
sneer. (Enter Hera.) 

Hera: Ah, my lovely blue-green bird, 
it’s you! I was passing in a cloud of 
sunrise overhead when some one 
called. I thought it was your voice. 
(She strokes the peacock fondly) 
What is it that you want? 

Peacock: O Hera, kindest Hera, I have 
just been rudely treated by a flock of 
barnyard fowl. They laughed and 
mocked and mimicked me, insulting 
my proud place and royal name. 
They seemed to think themselves as 
elegant as I, the uncouth things! I 
want to prove myself before them. 

Hera: But how? Your beauty and your 
bearing show your worth — you 
need no other proof. 

Peacock: My beauty’s not enough — 
it’s but a quiet blue-green prettiness. 
I need magnificence and pomp. Even 
the night is not content with silken 
blueness, it spreads a fan of glittering 
stars to show the world. 

Hera: Ah, very well, my foolish pet, 
your vanities shall all be satisfied. 
I'll make a tail for you and dot it 
over with bright lights and you may 
spread it out whenever you may 
wish, as night spreads out her stars. 

Peacock: O gracious Hera, wondrous 

woman-god! Your kindness over- 





comes me. 

Hera: Just one thing first. You’re 
sure the weight of such a tail will not 
be burdensome? 

Peacock: No, no! The grandeur will 
out-weigh the weight. 

Hera: Ah, then, come, turn your back 
to me. Here is my own fan I shall give 
you for a tail. (She fastens her fan on 
the PEACOCK.) 

Peacock: Oh, oh, oh! Was ever bird 
more elegant? Not swan, nor pheas- 
ant, nor chanticleer! All feathered 
things will pale beside me. 

Hera: Yes, you are glorious now. I 
only hope you'll be as happy as you 
are magnificent. (She sighs deeply 
and disappears.) 

Peacock (Too fascinated with his own 
reflection in a puddle to notice her 
going): Oh, I’ll be happy. I am sure 
of that. If ever I should start to 
grieve or sigh I’ll find a mirror such 
as this and lose my grief in wonder- 
ment. (Noise off stage of fowl chat- 
tering, fluttering, clattering. Enter 
Fow.. They rush forward but halt 
suddenly, mid-stage, at sight of Pra- 
cock, right. He is now standing head 
high, tail spread, a regal figure.) 

Fowt (Jn awe):QOOOOOOO0O0O000h! 

Duck: The Peacock! 

Hen: He is royal. 

Swan: And elegant. 

Cock: And majestic. 

Pueasant (Jo Peacock): We shall 

have to take back all we said. You 

are truly the handsomest bird on 
earth. (The Peacock says nothing. 

He merely turns around slowly so that 

all may view him from every angle. 

Suddenly a Lark sings. All eyes, 

even the PEacock’s, are immediately 





turned skyward.) 

Fowt (To Peacock): Even the lark, 
the sweetest of all singers, is calling 
to you. 

LaRK: 

Rise up and greet the morning, 
Rise up with rushing wings 
The earth’s a thing for scorning 
The sky holds better things. 

The sky holds light and color 
And scented winds to ride; 

And on sky-pricked Olympus 
The gods walk side by side — 

The gods with garments flaming, 
They, too, greet morningtide. 

Peacock (Forgettung his finery for a 
minute, carried away with the joy of 
the song and the morning): Yes, yes, 
lovely lark — I am rising to meet 
you. (He flaps his wings but cannot 
rise because of the weight of his tail. 
He tries again and again) I am com- 
ing, I am coming — (But he fails to 
rise. At last he sinks to the ground 
exhausted.) 


Hen (Aside): I, too, have always 
wanted to follow the lark. 

Swan (Jo Peacock): But surely you 
don’t expect to fly with such a tail. 

Peacock: I used to fly. Only yesterday 
I soared like the eagle. The wide 
spaces of the sky were mine — before 
I prayed to Hera for this finery . . . 

PHEASANT (Looking sadly at his own 
tether): But now you will not fly 
again? 

Peacock (With a sob): No. I shall not 
fly again. 

Duck (Aside): I'd hate to give up 
swimming. 

Cock (To Peacock): You sacrificed 
your freedom for the sake of pomp 
and show? 

Peacock (With drooping head and 
wings): Yes, I sacrificed my freedom 
for the sake of pomp and show. (All 
stand sadly looking at one another. 
The lark sings overhead.) 


THE END 


el 





Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Eastery Eggery 


by Helen L. Howard 


Characters 

Eastery Eaocrery, The Easter Bunny 

His MorHErR 

Dorcas Duck 

Cuatry CHICKEN 

Marcia, a little girl 

Settina: In the woods near a duck pond. 

Time: Easter Eve. 

At Rise: Eastery Eacery is hopping 
slowly across the stage. He is quite un- 
happy. He keeps looking down at his 
pretty white fur suit. He stops at 
stage center. 

Bunny: 

Furrery purrery, new new new! 
Suitery spotery, boo hoo hoo! 

(He takes a big handkerchief from his 
pocket and begins to weep into it. 
Dorcas Duck enters.) 

Dorcas: Why, isn’t that Eastery 
Eggery, the new Easter Bunny? 
Aren’t you the little fellow who came 
hopping over to my pond not so long 
ago and showed me your fine white 
fur suit you were going to wear on 
your very first Easter journey? 
(EasTery Eacery just nods his head 
but continues to sob. Dorcas waddles 
up to Bunny) Why whatever is the 
matter? This should be the happiest 
day of your life! 

Bunny (Pointing to suit): 

Furrery purrey, new, new, new! 
Suitery spotery, boo, hoo, hoo! 


Dorcas: Why your new suit has spots 
all over it! How did that happen, 
Eastery Eggery? 

Bunny: 

Roundery boxery, (Sniffs in delight) 
Ooo, 000, 000! 

Crawlery innery, (Licks lips) Goo, 
goo, goo! 

Backery outery, (Rubs tummy) Shoo, 
shoo, shoo! 

Suitery spotery, (Looks at suit) Boo, 
hoo, hoo! 

Dorcas: That’s easily fixed! Just go 
down to the pond and swim around 
and then it will all wash off! That’s 
what I do. 

BuNNY: 

Thankery youery, do, do, do! 
(Dorcas waddles off stage. BUNNY 
hops to pond. He puts one paw in 
and then backs away) 

Watery coldery, (Shivers) Oh, oh, oh! 
Bunnery swimery, (Shakes head) No, 
no! 

(Bunny begins to weep into hand- 
kerchief again. CHatry CHICKEN 
runs in. He sees BUNNY and stops.) 

Cuatty: Hi, Bun! All ready to be 
Eastery Eggery in your new white 
suit? 

BUNNY: 

Furrery purrery, new, new, new! 
Suitery, spotery, Boo, hoo, hoo! 
Cuattry: Spotted? (Looks closely) It 








sure enough is! How did that hap- 

pen, Bun? 

Bunny: 

Whitery boxery, (Sniffs in delight) 
Ooo, 000, 000! 

Crawlery inery, (Licks lips) goo, goo, 
goo! 

Backery outery, (Rubs tummy) shoo, 
shoo, shoo! 

Suitery spotery (Looks at suit) Boo, 
hoo, hoo! 

Cuatty: Oh, that’s easily fixed, Bun. 
Just find a nice dusty place and take 
a dust bath! Roll all around in the 
dust and then shake yourself good 
and hard. That’s what I do to clean 
my feathers! 

Bunny: Thankery youery, do, do, do! 
(CuatTry runs off stage. Bunny hops 
around until he finds a good spot. 
Then he lies down and rolls over, and 
gets to his feet again.) 

Dustery bathery, (Sneezes) choo, 
choo, choo! 
Shakery hardery, 
phoo, phoo! 
(Looks at suit and shakes his head, 
and again takes out handkerchief and 
weeps into it. Marcia enters.) 

Marcia: Why there’s a dear little 
white bunny! He’s crying. What’s 
the matter, little rabbit? 

Bunny (Takes handkerchief down and 
looks at Marcta): 

Whitery boxery, (Sniffs in delight) 
000, 000, 000! 

Crawlery innery, (Licks lips) goo, 
goo, goo! 

Backery outery, (Rubs tummy) shoo, 

shoo, shoo! 

Suitery spotery, (Looks at suit) boo, 


(Shakes) phoo, 


hoo, hoo! 

Marcia: It must have been the carton 
that the ice cream came in for my 
Easter party. I know, Bunny, I'll 
comb your fur. That’s what mother 
does when I get something in' my 
hair. (Marcia takes out comb and be- 
gins to comb suit.) 

Bunny: 

Icery creamery, Oh, oh, oh! 
Combery pullery, No, no, no! 
(Begins to cry again.) 

Marcia: I guess that won’t do, Bunny. 
Fur is thicker than hair. Why don’t 
you ask your mother. Mothers al- 
ways know what to do! (EasTEeRY 
EaGery’s MorueEr enters carrying a 
basket of Easter eggs.) 

Moruer: Here are your eggs, Eastery 
Eggery. Why what’s the matter, 
Bunny Boy? 

Bunny: Eastery Eggery, Go, go, go? 
Suitery, spotery, No, no, no! 

Moruer: Why Bunny Boy, don’t you 
know how to get spots off your suit? 
Use your tongue. Lick them off! See 
like this! (Begins to lick spots and so 
does BuNNY.) 

Bunny: 

Lickery spotery, too, too, too. 
Muchery, thankery, you, you, you! 

Marcia: There. Now your suit is all 
clean again, Bunny. 

Bunny (Takes basket on paw): 
Suitery, whitery, new, new, new! 
Eastery Eggery, Toodle, loo, loo! 
(BuNNY waves as he hops away. 
Marcia and Moruer follow him off 


stage.) 
THE END 
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Alice Meets the Easter “Bunny 


by Marcella Hartman 


Characters 
ALICE 
Easter BUNNY 

SettinG: Alice’s garden. 

Time: A spring day. 

At Rise: ALIcE is bouncing her ball on 
a walk when she discovers what ap- 
pears to be a huge powder-puff. She 
tugs at it, only to discover to her 
amazement that it is the tail of a large 
white Bunny who had been hidden by 
a bush. She is startled as he appears. 

Bunny (Doffing his hat and bowing 
politely): Good morning, Miss Alice! 

Auice (Amazed): Why, however did 
you know my name? 

Bunny: Well, I might say it’s because 
I’m a special sort of rabbit with all 
sorts of special talents. But really 
it’s just that I’ve overheard your 
mother calling you Alice. 

Auice: Well, I’m not so wise. I don’t 
have the slightest idea what your 
name is. 

Bunny: Oh, yes, you do! I’m probably 
the most famous rabbit in the world! 
(He pauses for this to have its effect on 
ALICE.) 

AuticE (Wide-eyed): Really? 

Bunny: Of course, you know my name. 
Everyone who isn’t a dolt knows my 


name. 

AuicE: What’s a dolt, if you please? 
Bunny: You don’t know what my 
You don’t know what a 


name is! 


dolt is! And you look like such a 
bright little girl... 

Atice: Thank you! But you needn’t 
be so su-su-.. . 

Bunny: Superior. 

Auice: Thank you! 
what is a dolt? 

Bunny: Well, a dolt is somebody who 
can’t tell a lettuce-head from a 
carrot-top ora... 

AuicE: Oh, I see. You mean a very 
stupid creature. 

Bunny: That’s it, exactly. 

ALicE: But what is your name? 

Bunny (With a very royal manner): My 
name is Sir Easter Rabbit. 

Auice (Squealing with joy): Not hon- 
estly! Not right here in my garden! 

Bunny: Your garden! I like that. 
Your garden! This garden has been 
in my family for years and years — 
my father’s and my father’s father 
and my father’s father’s father — for 
thousands of gen... 

Auice (Interrupting): Oh, I see. You 
mean your family has always lived 
here? 

Bunny: Always! Certainly, that’s 
what I mean. Really, for a bright 
girl, you seem a little (Shaking his 
head from side to side) a little... 

AuicE: But my mother and my daddy 
plant all the flowers and tend... 

Bunny: That may be. But if they 
moved away, our family would go 


Superior. But 


right on living here as it always has. 

We aren’t like people. We rabbits 

rule the land. We love this land — 

this garden. Why, we will never... 

Auice (Giggling): And to think I never 
knew you were so near. Imagine! 
But how does it happen that I’ve 
never seen you here? 

Bunny: Oh, I’m usually busy in my 
office directing my affairs . . . getting 
things in order for the Easter cele- 
bration. I have a great many affairs, 
Alice, a great many affairs! 

Auice: Of course, I’ve seen some mem- 
bers of your family here. 

Bunny: Yes, you’ve probably seen my 
man, Peter. He’s very good at 
garden-work. He gathers almost all 
our vegetables and .. . 

Auice: But your work must be great 
fun. Why, I'd love to be an Easter 
rabbit. 

Bunny: That’s what you think. But I 
doubt it. Of course, it’s a position of 
much importance, a great trust, but 
very hard work. No one else could 
take my place. (He swells with im- 
portance as he concludes his speech.) 

Auice (Giggling): Oh, I love to see you 
swell up like that! But tell me, 
Easter Bunny, could I come to watch 
you work, if I’d be very still and not 
interrupt? I’d never tell a soul! 

Bunny: Well, it’s a most unusual re- 

quest! Most unusual! But it might 

be arranged! If you’d promise to 


stop that giggling. You see, this 
business of mine is very serious, 
very... 

Auice: Oh, I know. But when do you 
think I could come? 

Bunny: Well, not this week. We're 
working on golden eggs this week. 
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And golden eggs are very special. 

Very! 

Auice: Golden eggs. Oh, please... 

Bunny: And next week is even more 
important. I have some orders from 
foreign countries for eggs that must 
be specially wrapped. 

Auice: Please! I'll do anything. I'll 
give you any... 

Bunny: No! No! Don’t try to bribe 
me! 

Auice: Bribe! What’s that? 

Bunny: Really, Alice, you must learn 
a great many words if you want to 
talk to us rabbits. A bribe is giving 
somebody something to get him to 
do something he... Oh, don’t you 
understand, Alice? It’s not legal! 

Auice: Legal? (She is almost in tears) 
Oh, stop using those hard words! Of 
course, I don’t know them. I’m only 
in the second class — and our words 
are very small. 

Bunny: Oh, yes, people are very slow. 
It takes them years and years to 
grow up. Now we rabbits teach our 
babies all sorts of tricks — and in 
just no time they’re out in the world, 
getting themselves a living. And the 
way people move! Now we cover the 
ground! (He demonstrates by a series 
of rapid hops) Why aren’t you spry 
like us? 

Auice: Why I never thought of it. But 
I guess we are a little slow! 

Bunny: Slow isn’t the word for it. You 
creep! 

Auice: Well, all this talk isn’t getting 
anywhere. And I do want to come to 
see you. Won’t you invite me? 

Bunny: Well, I'll tell you what! If 
you'll help me with my distribution. 

Auice: There you go again, talking 
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about something I can’t under- 
stand... 

Bunny: Oh, yes, I must remember to 
use short words. Well, what I mean 
is that I’d like to have you help me 
to see that everybody in this town 
gets some of our Easter eggs. We 
do try not to overlook anybody. But 
sometimes in the crowded part of 
town there are children . . . 

Auice (Full of delight): Why, of course, 
I'll help you, Sir Easter Rabbit. 
There’s nothing that I’d like better! 

Bunny: All right, meet me here to- 
morrow morning at nine o’clock 
sharp — and I[’ll tell you just what 
you must promise to do! 

AuicE: I’ve never been so excited in my 
whole life! 

Bunny: Well, so long, Alice. Get a 
good night’s sleep, and I’ll see you 
tomorrow. 

Auice: Goodbye, Sir Bunny — and 

thank you very much. And please 





don’t hold it against me that I 
pulled your tail. It was an accident, 
really! 

Bunny: Of course, Alice. We all make 
mistakes. And this one turned out to 
be lucky. Now I'll have some help 
with my Easter deliveries. 

Avice: And I'll be a big help. You'll 
see. 

Bunny: I hope so. We’re head over 
heels. (He salutes Auicr, puts on his 
hat, and darts away at a rapid 
speed.) 

AuicE (Resuming the bouncing of her 

ball): Well, that was the biggest sur- 

prise I’ve ever had! Just to think of 

meeting him face-to-face! Well, I 

must put my ball away and get back 

to my spelling-lesson! I’ll have to 
learn every word in that whole book 
if I’m going to keep up with the 

Easter Rabbit! 


THE END 


Spring Is Coming 


by Jean Hayes Smith 


Characters 
OLD OLIVER OWL, sleepy and wise 
Squeaky SquirREL, brisk and nervous 
Susie SquirREL, timid and even more 
nervous 
Benny Rassit, a sad rabbit with a 
woofly nose 
Mary Movss, cold and complaining 
FReppIE Fox, in a very bad mood 
Bitty Bear, sleepy and lumbering 
Dorotuy Deer, a most gentle deer 
Dickizr Derrr, her son 


Rosin, the herald of Spring 

Time: Winter has almost gone. 

Settine: Under Old Oliver Owl’s tree in 
the woods. 

At Rise: Op OLIveR OwL is sitting 

' sleepily in the middle of the stage as 
SQUEAKY SQUIRREL comes in and 
scurries about to find his nuts. 

OLD OLIvER OwL (Going to sleep with a 
stretch and a yawn): Ho-hum. 

SquEAKY SquiRReEL (Slarting to dig): 
Here it is! 








Susie SqurrreL (Comes in and starts 
to search for nuts. Then she sees 
Squeaky and her hand jerks to her 
mouth timidly): Oh, Squeaky Squir- 
rel! 

Squeaky SqurrReL (Looking up): 
Hello, Susie Squirrel. 

Susie SqurrRe: I thought that was 
my nut! 

Squeaky Squirret (Nervously): I 
buried two acorns and one chestnut 
here on the tenth of October. I re- 
member very well. 

Susre SquirreL: Of course you do, 
Squeaky. I was wrong. 

SQuEAKY SQUIRREL: Well-l, chestnuts 
don’t agree with me very well, any- 
way. You may have the chestnut. 
I’ll eat the acorns. 

Susie SquirRe.: Oh, thank you. 

Benny Rassit (Coming in softly and 
sadly): Hello, Susie Squirrel, hello, 
Squeaky Squirrel. 

Susre and Squeaky: Hello, Benny 
Rabbit. 

Benny Rassir: I’m glad you’re eating, 
anyway. For those who like nuts, 
I’m sure they’re fine. But have 
either of you seen a nice tender leaf 
of grass for me? 

Susie and Squeaky (Looking at each 
other and shaking their heads): No-o-0. 

Benny Rassit: No, of course not. I’m 
eating almost nothing at all. What 
is this world coming to! 

Susie SqurrRF-: It is dreadful. 

Mary Mouse (Comng in, shivering): 
Snow, snow, snow! When you travel 
so low to the ground, it’s a bother. 

Susre and Squeaky: Hello, Mary 
Mouse. What’s the matter? 

Mary Movse: I can remember when 
there wasn’t any snow, a long, long 
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time ago. Things will never be the 
same again. 

FrEeppIE Fox (Coming in, in a very 
bad mood): I’m — hungry! 

Mary Movuss (Backing away a little): 
Freddie Fox! You sound in a bad 
mood. 

Freppiz Fox: Don’t be frightened, 
Mary Mouse. You know I never 
hurt any of the wood folks. But I 
haven’t had any meat since Farmer 
Brown put all his chickens in the hen 
house for the winter. I’m — so — 
hungry! 

Bitty Bear (Coming in, rubbing his 
eyes and yawning): Gr-r-reetings! 
With all this noise, how do you ex- 
pect me to get my full six month’s 
sleep? What’s it all about? 

Mary Movss: Oh, Billy Bear, things 
are in a very bad way! No food — 
no heat — we just can’t go on. 

Frepp1e Fox: I’m — so — hungry! 

Bitty Bear (Still not too worried): 
Dear, dear! I hadn’t heard about all 
this. I guess I’d better — 

Au (Looking at him hopefully): Yes? 

Bitty Bear (With a big yawn): Go 
back to sleep! 

Aux (Disappointedly) : Oh-h-h. 

Freppre Fox (His mood is getting 
worse and worse): That’s all you ever 
think about — sleep! 

Bitty Bear: Well, it’s better than 
thinking about my stomach! 

Dorotuy Derr (Coming in with 
Dickie Deer by the hand, holding 
her head stiffly to one side): Doesany- 
one know what to do about a stiff 
neck? 

Bitty Bear: Why what’s the matter, 

Dorothy Deer? 
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Dorotuy Deer: The only way I can 
get bark from these trees now is to 
reach so high that I always have a 
stiff neck. I can’t find anything 
tender enough for Dickie. 

Dickie Drrr (Whining): I want some 
bark! 

Dorotuy Derr (Gently): Now, Dickie! 

Dickie Desr: IJ want some bark! 

Mary Movse: Why doesn’t someone 
do something! 

Dorotuy Deer: Have you asked Old 
Oliver Owl what to do? 

Frepp1£ Fox: Oh, he’ll just blink and 
act wise! 

Bitty Bear: Let’s ask him, anyway. 

Au (Looking at OLp OLIVER OwL and 
calling loudly to wake him up): Oup 
OLIVER OwL! 

Op OLIveR OwL (Waking and rub- 
bing his eyes): Hum? What? Oh! 
Yes, yes, what is it? 

AuL: What are we going to do? 

OLp OLIVER OwL: About what? 

Susre and Squeaky: About nuts! 

Benny Rassir: And fresh grass! 

Maky Mousse: And this snow! 

FREDDIE Fox: And meat! 

Bitty Bear: And some sleep! 

Dorotuy Derr: And a stiff neck! 

Dickie Derr: J want some bark! 

OLD OLIVER OWL: Oh my, my, my! Do 
you mean to say you’ve forgotten? 

AL: Forgotten what? 

Otp OLtiver OwL: Oh dear! Every 
year it’s the same. Year after year. 
You don’t remember! You forget 


it’s coming. You forget what it’s 
like. 

ALL (Looking at each other and then at 
Outp OLIvER Ow. in bewilderment): 
What? What? 

OLp OLIVER OwL: You wouldn’t listen 
if 1 told you. The only one who can 
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ever make you remember is Robin. 

Rosin (Bobbing in brightly): Cheer-up! 
Cheer-up! Call me? Call me? 

Outp Outver Ow.: Ab-h, Robin! I’m 
glad you have come. These people 
have forgotten again. 

Rosin: A-gain? A-gain? 
Cheer-up! 

ALL (Crossly): Cheer up? Why? 

Rosin: It’s coming! It’s coming! 

Au (Impatiently): What’s coming? 

Rosin: Why, Spring! Why, Spring! 

ALL (Very slowly, looking at each other) : 
Spring! I — remember — 

Susie and Squeaky (Remembering): 
Acorns on every tree — 

Mary Movss: Soft, warm earth — 

Benny Rassit (Almost smelling it): 
Green, green grass! 

Freppie Fox (Licking his 
Chicken every Sunday! 

Dorotnuy Derr: And tender leaves all 
the time. 

Dickrz Drerr: Enough for me? 

Dorotuy Derr (Looking at Dickte): 
Yes, for all the deer. 

BIL.ty Bear (Yawning): Seems to me I 
wasn’t so sleepy in the Spring. 

Rosin: Cheer-up! Cheer-up! 

Au (Happily singing and going off arm 
in arm after Rosin): 

Cheer up, the forest is singing. 
Cheer, up, the Spring is bringing 
Happiness and joy! 

Happiness and joy! 

Oup OLIVER Ow. (Still sitting sleepily 
in the center of the stage, all alone and 
getting ready to sleep again): And 
next year they’ll forget again. Every 
year it’s the same. Every year — 
every year — ho-hum — (And he’s 
asleep.) 


Cheer-up! 


lips): 


THE END 


Part Four 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Over the Counter 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
SuE 
JANE 
WALTER, a young man about 18 
Mr. WELLMAN, the manager 
Mate CusToMER 
THREE WOMEN CUSTOMERS 

Settinc: A counter in a five and ten 
cent store. 

At Rise: JANE and Sum are discovered 
behind the counter. JANE is right, 
busily arranging articles on the coun- 
ter. Sux is left, also very busy but 
with a small mirror and a lipstick. 
After a moment Sve finishes with her 
lips, gives her hair a couple of fluffs — 
then importantly turns to JANE. 

Sue: I guess you’ve heard the latest. 

JANE (Smilingly): I don’t know. I 
hear so much I can’t keep up with 
the latest gossip. What now? 

Sur: Well, Marie said she heard Mr. 
Wellman talking to a man from the 
paper, and they are really going to 
open the new addition next week. 
They’re going to put a date on the 
grand opening sign today. 

JANE: We'll be the biggest five and ten 
cent store in town, then, won’t we? 
Sur: Five and ten! That’s a laugh. 
Why the stuff that’s going in that 
new addition will cost plenty. Some 
of those lamps and furniture will sell 
for as much as three dollars. This 
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will be the five and ten joint in here. 

JANE: It ought to be interesting. There 
will be a lot of new stock. They'll 
have to hire more girls, too. 

Sue: Yeh, but don’t you get the pitch? 
They don’t want to pay any more 
than the minimum wage. So they’ll 
get a lot of part-time girls like you to 
work in here, and send us full-time 
girls in there. They don’t need two 
of us here. 

JANE: I don’t mind staying here. It’s 
kind of cozy. 

Sue: Don’t be a dope! What’s cozy 
about standing all day behind a 
counter peddling dish cloths and 
can openers? 

JANE: There can be fun in it. But I 
will admit it doesn’t take much sell- 
ing ability on a counter like this; 
however — 

Sue (Quickly): People have to buy the 
stuff, eh? Listen, when they open 
that new addition there'll be big 
stuff to sell, and there’ll be a chance 
to meet people and talk to them. 
(A ffectedly) Here it’s “Where do I 
find the tooth paste? Have you any 
shoe laces? Gimme this or gimme 
that.”” Phooey! They just hand 
over the dimes and out they go. Did 
you ever have to talk anybody into 
buying a dish cloth? 

JANE (Amused): No, but I would if 1 
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thought I had to. 

Sur: Are you kiddin’? Over in the new 
addition, people’ll take time to think 
before they spend three bucks or so. 

JANE: I’m sure that you'll find things 
the same there as you do here — or 
in any store. People want value for 
their money. You give it to them in 
a courteous manner, and everyone is 
satisfied. The store makes friends, 
business increases, wages get higher— 

Sur (Leaning on counter): Honey, you 
sound just like the lecture Mr. Well- 
man gives you when you start work- 
ing here. Keep up stock, have a neat 
counter, be courteous to the cus- 
tomers even if they only buy a 
dime’s worth. (With feeling) Dearie, 
it’s all hooey! The way I figure it, 

you don’t have much chance to get 
ahead here. You just hold on until 
something better comes along, then 
you quit. 

JANE: I can’t quite agree with you. 
There are opportunities to learn sell- 
ing, even at this counter. And you 
could become a demonstrator. 
(Woman customer enters from left, 
approaches counter.) 

Sve: Demonstrator! Stand out in front 
of a crowd and show ’em how to use 
wax or auto polish? Nix! I want a 
job where you meet class. Like in 
one of the big department stores. 

JANE (Quietly): You have a customer. 

Sve: She’s just looking. 

JANE (After a moment — moving to 
customer): Ill take her. (To cus- 
tomer) Good morning. Is there any- 
thing I can show you? 

Customer: Have you any 

brushes? 

JANE (Pleasantly): Yes, we have. Just 


paint 





four aisles over this way you'll find 

paint and paint brushes. 

Customer: Oh, thank you. (She crosses 
and goes off right.) 

Sue: Just like I said — Where do you 
find the paint brushes? Where’s the 
ribbon counter? 

JANE: Perhaps it is because I’m still in 
school, but it is all interesting to me. 

Sue: Yeh, that’s the way it always is. 
The first week or so after you get 
the job, everything’s swell. Then 
you get bored. You don’t get bored 
because you know you’re going back 
to school. I wish I’d stayed now. 
There aren’t many places you can 
get a job now without a high school 
diploma. (Man customer enters from 
right — approaches counter) All you 
have to do to get a job here is read 
and write and make change. (List- 
lessly) Vl take this one. (Goes to 
customer who is looking over counter) 
You want something? 

Maw: Er, yes I do. I’m looking for 
something I don’t often use. A can 
opener. 

Sur (Pointing): Those are can openers. 

Man (Picking one up): These gadgets 
can openers? It must take an engi- 
neer to work one. How do you open 
cans with it? 

Sue (Pertly): Mister, I sell them, I 
don’t use them. 

Man: I suppose it would be foolish to 
take something I don’t know how to 
use. I could still use an axe. 

JANE (Coming over — politely): Pardon 
me, but I know how they work. Do 
you mind, Sue? 

Sur (Shrugging) : No, I don’t know how 
to work them. 

JANE (Taking one — demonstrating): 





It’s like this. You put the can on 
the table, push this end in, then 
turn. It takes the top right off 
neatly. 

Man (Pleased): Say, it’s quite simple 
when you know how. To tell the 
truth, I’m not handy with kitchen 
gadgets; but when you go hunting 
you like to open a can of beans with- 
out having to shoot the top off. 
(JANE and Man laugh. Sue doesn’t 
appreciate the joke) I’d better take 
two of them. I might break the first 
one I try. 

JANE (Laughingly): Maybe you’d bet- 
ter be safe, in case you’re not a good 
shot. (Nodding to Sur) She’ll take 
the sale. (SuE steps up. Man hands 
her a five dollar bill.) 

Sue: Five dollars. Ain’t you got some- 
thing smaller? 

Man (Embarrassed): I’m very sorry, 
but I really haven’t. Can’t you 
change it? 

Sve (Not too pleasantly): Oh yeh. We 
can change it. (Calling loudly) 
Counter twelve! Five! 

Man (To JANE): Maybe I’m in the dog 
house now. 

Sur (Pertly): We don’t make change 
over a dollar. 

JANE (Pleasantly): It’s just the policy 
of the store to keep as little money in 
the register as possible. It makes for 
more accuracy. 

Maw: Of course, of course. Foolish of 
me not to have realized it. (Looks 
about counter.) 

JaNE: Is there something else you 
want? 

Man: No, I think not. Thank you. 

(Goes on looking. Mr. WELLMAN 

comes in from right, carrying five one 





dollar bills — approaches counter. 

Man has his back turned to WEL1- 
man.) 

WELLMAN (Businesslike manner): 
Change for a five? Here you are. 
(Makes change for Sur.) 

Sur (Going to customer): Here’s your 
change, Mister. 

WELLMAN (Suddenly to Man); Why 
Mr. Blake! How do you do! (Goes to 
him and shakes hands.) 

Man (Who has pocketed change): Well- 
man! I didn’t know you were up 
this way. Thought you were down 
south. 

WerLiman: I was until six months ago. 
Just started building up this store. 
(Quickly) You’ve been waited on? 
Have everything you want? 

Man: Oh, yes, yes. Everything, thank 
you. (Smiles at JANE.) 

WELLMAN: Have you seen the store? 

Man: No, I just came in to buy a few 
things I need — 

WELLMAN (Taking him by arm): You 
must see the new addition we’ve put 
on. Having a grand opening next 
week. (They start off right) I’m sure 
you'll like what we have. (They go 
out right.) 

Sur: Well, can you tie that! The boss 
knows that guy. Huh. Can’t be 
much if he’s a friend of Wellman’s. 

JANE: I thought he was very nice. At 
least, he wasn’t henpecked. He was 
buying that can opener for a hunting 
lodge. 

Sur: That’s what they all tell you. If 
you had a hunting lodge would you 

go into a five and dime to buy a can 

opener? Huh. You’d probably order 
one gold plated from Macy’s. It 
takes experience to spot ’em, kid; 
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but he’s just a henpecked husband 
out to buy a can opener, and he 
didn’t dare take one home he 
couldn’t work. How’d you know 
how to work it? 

JANE: The stock boy showed me when 
he brought them in. 

Suz: You mean Walter? You been 
talking to him? Why I can’t even 
get him to ask for my phone num- 
ber. Here comes another customer. 
It’s your turn. (WOMAN enters from 
right — goes to counter.) 

JANE (Smilingly): Is there something I 
can do for you? 

CusToMER (Gushingly): Oh, do you 
have any of those ducky little 
sponges that swell up so when you 
put them in water? 

JANE: Yes, we do have them. (Pro- 
duces sponges from counter) They 
come in the regular size and the 
large economical size. You can save 
by cutting the large one in half. 

CusToMER: That’s a splendid idea. I 
believe in buying the large eco- 
nomical size of everything, don’t 
you? (JANE nods, but customer doesn’t 
wait for her to answer) Oh, do you 
have bird seed? I want some for 
Peter my pet canary. He just loves 
that mixed kind — you know what I 
mean? 

JANE (Not too sure): I really don’t know 
much about canaries, but if you'll go 
down two aisles then right two aisles 
you'll find the pet counter. They sell 
bird seed there. (Gives her the sponge.) 

Customer (Still gushingly): Oh, thank 
you. I do hope they have the large 
economy package. (Goes left.) 

Suz (With pretense): Oh, my deah — 

and when I buy feed for my pet ele- 
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phant, I always buy a car load. 

(Naturally) Don’t they give you a 

pain? 

JANE (Seriously): No, Sue. Customers 
here are as interesting as they are 
anywhere. You ought to figure that 
if you can’t get ahead very far in a 
chain store, you can at least learn 
how to sell and get a better job in 
one of the larger department stores. 

Sus: Yeh, maybe so. But they always 
want to know if you graduated from 
high school, and they want to send 
you to one of their schools to learn 
a lot of stuff you know anyway. I 
guess I just wasn’t cut out for five 
and dimes. Maybe it’ll be better 
when I get a new counter in the new 
addition. 

JANE (Laughingly): Sue, you certainly 
aren’t consistent! 

Sue: I’m not what? 

JANE: Oh, nothing. Here comes the 
stock boy. (Sur suddenly perks up as 
WALTER enters from right carrying a 
small box.) 

WALTER (Coming to counter): Here are 
some scarce articles I found down in 
the stock room. Thought maybe 
you might move them off quickly. 
(Puts box on counter — begins to take 
out small kitchen utensils.) 

Sus (Pertly): You don’t have a date in 
that box, maybe a movie, huh? 

WaLTER (Disregarding her): If the cus- 
tomers ask for more of these, tell 
them we’ll have them soon, and sell 
them something else. 

Sux (Leaning on counter — coyly): Oh, 
now, you don’t tell us. What makes 
you such a big business man? Can’t 
you stop and chatter awhile? 

Watter: I don’t have time to stand 








around and talk and neither do you. 

Sur (With feeling): Oh, please don’t 
stop me, I’m very busy working up 
to assistant manager. Huh! 

Watter (Not unpleasantly): You got 
something there, sister. And don’t 
forget that an assistant manager not 
only can hire and fire clerks, but he’s 
supposed to help train them. When I 
get promoted, I’ll start with you. 

Sve (Bitterly): Oh, you’re a plug ugly! 

JANE (As WALTER laughs): He’s only 
kidding, Sue. 

Water (Laughingly): Maybe I was. 
Maybe I wasn’t. (Takes empty boz) 
Anything else you want? 

Jane: I think we have everything. 

Sur: Everything for this counter. 
(Pointedly) Could you use your pull 
to get me a counter in the new addi- 
tion? 

Wa ter: You’d better learn to handle 
this one, first. (Quickly) By the way, 
did you see the man that’s going 
around with Mr. Wellman? 

Sue: If you mean that henpecked guy 
that bought a can opener here. Yeh. 
Gave a five dollar bill for two can 
openers. 

Watter: Listen, Toots, he could give 
away five dollar bills all day and not 
notice it. The assistant manager 
told me that was Frank Blake, the 
biggest stockholder in this chain of 
stores. 

Sur: What was he buying a can opener 
for? 

WatrTer: To open cans with I guess. 
What else? 

JANE: He said he wanted it for his 
hunting lodge. 

Sue: Gee, maybe I should have been 

nicer to him. But how’d I know he 

was a rich guy? 


Water: What’s the difference? He 
didn’t tell you he was rich did he? 
Treat ’em all the same, and you 
don’t make mistakes. You'll learn 
someday. Maybe! (Goes out right 
quickly with box under arm.) 

Sur (Leaning on counter): Gee! My big 
chance. No wonder old Wellman 
was so glad to see him. 

JANE: Here he comes. 

Sur (Suddenly interested, looking up): 
Who? 

JANE: Mr. Wellman. 

Sur (Obviously disappointed): Oh, him. 
(WELLMAN comes in from right — 
approaches counter.) 

Wetuman (To Jane): The assistant 
manager would like to talk to you. 
He’s at the office. 

JaNnE: Now? 

WELLMAN: Yes, go ahead. (JANE gives 
Sura quizzical look, goes right. ToSus) 
Now, Miss, you'll have to take care 
of this counter by yourself for awhile. 
Keep the stock up, keep things mov- 
ing, and above all, be more courteous 
to the customers. 

Sue: But, but where’s she going? 

Mr. Wetiuman (Moving off right): 
She’s going to have her own counter 
in the new addition. (Goes right.) 

Sure (Dejectedly): Well can you tie 
that! (CusTomER comes in left — 
approaches counter) I never get the 
breaks. (Goes to Customer) You 

want something? 

Customer (Pleasantly): 

electric light bulbs? 
Suz (With no interest): Third aisle 
over. (Puts elbows on counter — chin 
on elbow — Customer looks at her, 
then moves off right) Gee, wotta job! 


Have you 


THE END 
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Part Five 


Science Play 





A Girdle Around the Earth 


by Cora Burlingame 


Characters 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, an inventor 
Tuomas WATSON, an electrician 
Mrs. GARDINER GREENE HUBBARD 
MasBeL Husparp, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hubbard 
Witt Hupparp, nephew of Mr. Gard- 
iner Greene Hubbard 
Mr. EvisHa Gray, an inventor 
Dom Perpro, Emperor of Brazil 
Committee of Awards for Centennial 
Exhibits 
Sm WiLL1AM THOMPSON 
Pror. James C. WaTSON 
Pror. T. Sterry Hunt 
Pror. GEorGE F. BARKER 
Dr. KoEeniG 


Scene 1 

Time: 1875 

Sertine: An attic room above William’s 
Electrical Shop, Boston. 

At Rise: Watson seated at a deal table 
placed in the center of a bare attic 
room. By the light of a student lamp 
he is tinkering with a mechanism not 
unlike a telegraph instrument. Coils 
of wire, books, bits of apparatus, and a 
wet battery partially conceal the in- 
strument. 

Bett (Off stage): The instrument, 
Watson. It is not — 

Watson (Not looking up): I have it 
here, Mr. Bell. (BELL, a tall, thin 


young man with dark hair and side- 
burns, enters.) 

Bei (Pleasantly): I did not know 
what to think when I did not find it 
in your cupboard in the shop. 

Watson (Looking up): I shall breathe 
more freely when you have applied 
for a patent on your invention. (He 
grins) Some mechanic running 
across it might appropriate your 
idea, you know. 

BE. (Seating himself beside Watson): 
I pledge you I shall finish the specifi- 
cations before I sleep. 

Watson (Bending over his work again): 
That is no light task, Mr. Bell. 

Bet: I have to tinker with the phras- 
ing. There must be no holes in the 
specifications. (Watson looks up 
with a worried expression in his eyes.) 

Watson: Would it not be enough, Mr. 
Bell, if you merely described your in- 
strument? Is it necessary for you to 
state its use—give away your 
secret? 

BE .: Do you think it is unwise, Wat- 
son, for me to set down in writing 
that this invention is designed for 
the purpose of sending the human 

voice over an electrically charged 
wire? 

Watson: Perhaps not. When you 
mention transmitting sound elec- 
trically one naturally thinks of Mr. 
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Morse’s telegraph. (BELL starts to 
his feet.) 

BrE.u: There is some one entering the 
shop! 

Watson (Still working on the instru- 
ment before him): Hardly, Mr. Bell. 
The shop closed half an hour ago, 
and men who have spent ten hours 
today making electrical fire alarms 
and telegraph instruments are all in 
their homes eating their suppers. 

Bre. (Starting to go toward the door): 
But some one is moving about in the 
shop! (Watson hurries to a window, 
looks down at the street.) 

Watson: I see neither horse nor car- 
riage. (BELL stands in the door, 
listening.) 

Bei: There is a light step on the 
stairs. (He disappears through door at 
left. Off stage) Mrs. Hubbard! Please 
remain where you are! The lighting 
of the steps is poor. I shall come to 

* you! 

Mrs. Hussparp (Off stage): Remain 
where you are, yourself, Aleck! You 
should know ladies climb stairs in 
order to improve their figures! Be- 
sides I have always wanted to know 
what the attics in this row of dreary 
houses look like! 

Watson (Laying a cloth over the in- 

- strument): I wonder what’s up now! 
(Mrs. Hussarp and BE. appear at 
the door.) 

BE.L: Is there anything wrong, Mrs. 
Hubbard? (Watson rises to his feet.) 

Mrs. Husparp: Nothing is wrong, my 
dear Aleck. And you know when- 
ever my husband gives a stag party 

for the kings of industry in Boston, I 

go exploring places he doesn’t quite 

approve of! (She laughs pleasantly) 











How do you do, Mr. Watson! (Wat- 
SON dusts the chair he has vacated, 
using his handkerchief.) 

Watson: I am very well, thank you. 
May I offer you a chair? (Mrs. 
HUBBARD seats herself.) 

Mrs. Hussarp: Is that it, on the table? 
(BELL appears to be nervous.) 

BELL: We have not finished installing 
it. 

Mrs. Hussarp: Then I cannot hope to 
be given a demonstration? 

Brut (Looking desperately at Watson): 
I am afraid — 

Watson (Smiling): The theory Mr. 
Bell is working on is correct, Mrs. 
Hubbard, but unexpected difficulties 
have arisen — 

Mrs. Hupparp: Say no more, and I 
must not delay the installation by 
detaining you longer. (She rises.) 

Beit (Bowing and smiling): May I 
have the pleasure of accompanying 
you to Brattle Street? 

Mrs. Husparp: Take you away from 
your work? Of course not! Thomas 
is calling for me in a moment or two. 
I had three reasons for coming to 
this attic — besides curiosity. 

BE LL (Pleasantly): I cannot imagine — 

Mrs. Hussarp: The first is that my 
husband almost had a stroke today. 
He had it from a responsible business 
man that Elisha Gray has about 
completed his multiple telegraph in- 
strument. Mr. Hubbard will call on 
you tomorrow to insist on you per- 
fecting the multiple telegraph inven- 
tion you have been working on. He 
thinks, of course, you are unduly 
carried away with your dream of 
making an instrument that will 
cause the human voice to travel 
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along a wire. (She puckers her nose) 
Aleck, I am afraid he is going to be 
quite disagreeable. (BELL chuckles 
behind his hand.) 

Watson (Grinning): Mrs. Hubbard, 
the trustees of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf are decidedly 
disagreeable. They don’t like the 
way Mr. Bell has of turning his 
classes over to his graduate students 
while we chase our rainbow. 

Mrs. Hussarp (Smiling sympatheti- 
cally): Aleck, I think inventors and 
artists must be made of the same 
stuff. 

Brett (Seriously): I may be wrong, 
Mrs. Hubbard, but I feel I have no 
right to stop until I have learned 
how to make a wire carry the human 
voice — 

Mrs. Hussarp: How far? 

BELL: Anywhere on earth — finally. 
(Mrs. HusBarp sighs.) 

Mrs. Hupparp: You know, Aleck, 
that Mabel and I are with you, and 
we would not have you one whit dif- 
ferent. But her father is acting as 
one would expect a highly regarded 
lawyer, the Director of the City 
Railways of Boston and the Presi- 
dent of the Gas Company of Cam- 
bridge to act. 

BELL (Smiling): I know how I look to 
others. I can teach deaf mutes to 
talk. I know very little about elec- 
tricity; yet I am working on a ma- 
chine which depends on that branch 
of science. 

Mrs. Huspparp: My second purpose in 
coming is to tell you and Mr. Wat- 
son a secret — there is to be an elec- 
trical exhibit in the Centennial Ex- 

position held in Philadelphia next 








summer. If you enter your inven- 

tion and win an award you will be in- 

dependent of teaching. 

Bet (Thoughtfully): We shall try to 
complete it, Mrs. Hubbard. Thank 
you. 

Mrs. Husparp (Brighily): And now 
to my third purpose in coming! I 
have brought you a portrait of your- 
self — as Mabel sees you, these days. 

BELL (Astounded): Mabel painted my 
portrait? 

Mrs. Hussarp: Why not? Her pa- 
ternal grandmother Eliza Grace 
Symonds was a portrait painter, and 
Mabel has inherited her talent. 

BELL: Where is this portrait? 

Mrs. Husparp: Thomas set it just in- 
side the door of the shop, down- 
stairs. 

Watson: Shall I fetch it, Mr. Bell? 
(BELL goes toward the door.) 

BELL: Oh, no! (He disappears through 
door at right.) 

Mrs. Hussarp (Seating herself again): 
Aleck has done more for my daugh- 
ter, Mr. Watson, in the few months 
he has been teaching her than was 
done in all the years she spent in 
Germany learning to speak. And 1 
am sure if the Franco-Prussian war 
had not broken out, she would still 
be an exile in that foreign country. 

Watson: You will excuse my appear- 
ing to be curious, Mrs. Hubbard, but 
how long has Miss Mabel been deaf? 

Mrs. Hupparp: For thirteen years, 
since she was four and one-half years 

old. Physicians used to think one 

could not have scarlet fever without 
coming out of it with a handicap. 

(She sighs) Her physicians predicted 

she would be stone-deaf; and so it 





happened. 

Watson: She speaks so clearly one 
would hardly think she was deaf, and 
her ability to read lips is remarkable. 

Mrs. Hupparp: She isa very fortunate 
young woman, Mr. Watson. Some 
day she will be the adored wife of 
Alexander Graham Bell. (BELL en- 
ters by door at left carrying a wrapped 
parcel.) 

BE L: Is this it, Mrs. Hubbard? 

Mrs. Husparp (Nodding): Take the 
wrapping off it. (BELL wnties a knot 
in the string, and takes the paper off a 
water color of an owl, life size.) 

Bett (Puzzled): A portrait of — 
(Watson laughs heartily.) 

Watson: An owl! 

Mrs. Hupparp (Enjoying the situ- 
ation): A night owl, dear Aleck. It 
is her way of beseeching you to sleep 
more than you do. You are scarcely 
thirty and tonight you look as if you 
might be forty. 

Beit (Holding the picture at arm’s 
length, and looking at it): Mabel is 
very talented. Thank her for me, 
until I can see her. (WatTSON takes a 
hammer off the table, and puts a nail 
over his ear.) 

Watson: Shall I hang it? 
brighten this den. 

Bett (Handing it to him): By all 
means. (WATSON drives the nail into 
the wall.) 

Mrs. Hupparp: It is to remind you. 
(Watson hangs the picture.) 

BELL: Some one has entered the shop! 
(Mrs. Husparp takes out of a small 
pocket on the left side of her basque a 
gold watch which is attached to chain 
hung around her neck.) 

Mrs. Husparp (Looking at the watch): 


It will 
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It must be positively painful to have 
such an acute sense of hearing, 
Aleck. That is my coachman, 
Thomas, coming to take me home. 

Watson (Standing back from the pic- 
ture to see that it hangs straight): Mr. 
Bell could not hope to invent a tele- 
phone if his hearing were as dull as 
that of the average person, Mrs. 
Hubbard. He must hear sounds in- 
audible to us. (BELL takes up a coil 
of wire lying on the table.) 

Bet: I will accompany you to the 
door, Mrs. Hubbard. 

Mrs. Hussarp: What are you going to 
do with the wire? (They walk toward 
the door at right.) 

BE .L: It is to be attached to an instru- 
ment in another room of this build- 
ing. 

Mrs. Husparp (Looking back as she 
reaches the door): Good night, Mr. 
Watson, and good luck! (They dis- 
appear through the door.) 

Watson (Seating himself at the table): 
Thank you. We can use the luck. 
(WaTSON rises, pours fluid from a 
bottle into the battery jar on the table, 
takes cloth off the instrument, seats 
himself and begins plucking a spring. 
A door off stage closes noisily. He 
takes up a small dictionary lying on 
the table and turns the pages. He 
places it under the lamp.) “Caveat... 
A description of an idea that has 
never been reduced to practice . . .” 
(He reads, mumbling, and closes the 
book.) 

BE (Off stage): Ready, Watson! I am 
tuning the wires! (WaTsON plucks at 
a spring, and listens attentively.) 

Watson (Troubled): It has ceased to 

vibrate! (He plucks at the spring and 
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listens again.) 

Bet (Screaming, off stage): Watson! 
Watson! Do not change anything! 
(Watson jumps to his feet, starts to go 
to the door but stands halfway between 
it and the table. BELL appears at the 
door. He is wiping his hand. His 
trousers and vest are stained.) 

Watson: What has happened, Mr. 
Bell? Your only suit is ruined! 

Be: I accidentally overturned the 
battery jar. But what did you do to 
the spring? (He rushed to the table and 
looks at the instrument.) 

Watson: I plucked it and listened. All 
at once it ceased to vibrate. 

Be L: Is that all? Are you sure you 
did nothing else? 

Watson: I renewed the acid in the 
battery jar. (Bru moves the light 
nearer the instrument.) 

BELL: What has happened is apparent. 
Look! (Watson bends over the in- 
strument.) 

Watson: How is that possible? 

Be.u: But it has happened! The make- 
and-break points of the transmitter 
have become welded — 

Watson: By electricity. 

Beuu: I heard the scale of sounds I 
have been expecting. It is distinct. 
You could hear it. 

Watson (Ezcitedly): Stay here, Mr. 
Bell. I will go to the other end. 

BELL: Bring it up here. (WaTSON leaves 

hurriedly by door at right. BELL 


looks at the picture) As always you 
bring me luck, Mabel. (He seats him- 
self and begins looking at the instru- 
ment. Watson enters and places a 
small black box attached to a coil of 
wire on the table.) 

Watson: Do you discover what hap- 
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pened, Mr. Bell? 

Be. (His eyes and fingers are on the 
instrument): Um-m-m .. . (He ap- 
pears to be talking to himself) This 
strip of magnetized steel vibrated 
over the pole of the magnet... A 
current of electricity was generated 
that varied in intensity precisely as 
the air varied in density within hear- 
ing distance of the spring. (He looks 
up. Brightly) Do you know, Watson, 
what happened next? 

Watson: I am only an electrician, Mr. 
Bell — not an inventor. 

BEL (Grinning): It traveled through 
the connecting wire to the receiver 
constructed to transform it into a 
faint reproduction of the sound! 

Watson (Bewildered, running his hand 
through his hair): Sound! But you 
yourself have reminded me a hun- 
dred times, Mr. Bell, that sound is 
not speech! (BELL takes up the in- 
strument Watson brought from the 
other room.) 

Bet: Go into the corner and listen 
while I pluck the spring. (WaTsON 
takes the instrument and goes into the 
corner. Bru plucks at the spring) 
Do you hear anything? 

Watson: Nothing. 

Bei: Not a faint ping? Try again. 
(BeuL plucks, and WaTSsON listens.) 

Watson: Nothing. 

BE.L: It is there. I heard it. And the 
mechanism that will transmit all the 
complex vibrations of sound that 
registered on my auditory nerve can 
do the same for speech — when we 
strengthen the weak points. (Wat- 
son comes back to the table, and lays 
the instrument down.) 

Watson (Troubled): I must believe 





people are wrong when they say you 
are a little mad, Mr. Bell. (BELL 
laughs heartily.) 

Breiu: You need rest, Watson. Go 
home and to sleep. Tomorrow, 
mount a drumhead of gold-beater’s 
skin over this receiver. Join the 
center of the drumhead by a wire to 
the free end of the receiver spring, 
and arrange some kind of a mouth- 
piece to talk into. (BELL rises and 
studies the stains on his clothing. He 
walks hurriedly toward the door.) 

Watson (Anziously): Where are you 
going, Mr. Bell? You-should recall 
you refused an invitation to attend 
Mr. Hubbard’s dinner at the Parker 
House Hotel tonight. 

BEL (Strutting): I am on my way to 
Mr. Gardiner Greene Hubbard’s 
residence in Brattle Street. I want 
to thank Miss Mabel personally for 


the portrait! (He disappears through 
door at left as Watson watching him, 
feels blindly for the instrument.) 


Se: +3 2 


ScENE 2 

Time: Summer of 1876 

Sertinc: The booth of the Educational 
Exhitit of Massachusetts in the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 

At Rise: Witt Husparp is placing 
chairs for Mrs. Husparp and 
MaBEL. 

Wut: Aunt, I hope you and Mabel will 
not roast alive in here. It is the hot- 
test June day I have ever experi- 
enced in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Husparp (Arranging her skirts 
so as to cover the tips of her shoes): I 
am quite comfortable, Will. And it 
is delightful to be on the Exposition 


grounds and not be jostled by Tom, 
Dick and Harry. 

MaBgE .: Oh, I am too anxious to learn 
the outcome of the test of Aleck’s 
invention to know anything about 
the weather! (Mrs. Hussarp glances 
about.) 

Mrs. Hussarp: These one hundred 
and fifty buildings are even more im- 
posing in their Sunday solitude than 
when they are thronged with sight- 
seers. 

Mase: Aleck said there would be on 
the grounds today only ourselves, 
the caretakers and the Committee of 
Awards. 

Witt (Gesturing toward a point off 
stage): See that group of six celebri- 
ties Mr. Elisha Gray is towing? 
That is the Committee! 

MABEL (Appearing to be much im- 
pressed): With the power of life and 
death! 

Witt: Don’t take it so seriously, 
Cousin Mabel! 

Mrs. Husparp: Still, I miss Gilmore’s 
Band. 

Wi: It is in the contracts of the per- 
formers they would not be expected 
to play when the Exposition is 
legally closed on Sundays. 

Mase (Fluttering her fan nervously) : I 
wonder where Aleck is! 

Wu: He is sweating blood in the 
booth on the other side of this build- 
ing where the sending end of the 
telephone is installed. 

Mrs. Hupparp: How far away is that? 

Wi: Five hundred feet — far enough 
to make the test mean something. 
(MaBet looks about the booth.) 

MaBeE.: I don’t see the receiver — 

Wut: There in the corner between the 
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map of Massachusetts and the 
vertical writing chart. 

MaBEL (Disappointed): Oh — there! 

Mrs. Hussarp: What a pity Aleck 
would not consent to moving his ap- 
paratus from Boston to Philadelphia 
until too late to have a place secured 
for it in the general electrical exhibit! 

Maseu (Bristling): But mama, Aleck 
was not sure about — about some- 
thing or other, and he did not wish to 
risk a failure. After all, the ultimate 
success of the telephone does not de- 
pend on this award! 

WIL: Here comes Aleck. (Enter BELL 
at right.) 

Beitu: Thank you Mrs. Hubbard for 
coming, and bringing Mabel. (He 
smiles at MABEL.) 

Mrs. Hupparp: Have courage, Aleck. 
Remember, I recognized your voice 
over the telephone you tested in our 
house last week. I almost heard 
what you said. 

MaBEL: Do you have to return to Bos- 
ton tonight, Aleck? 

Auteck: Yes, Mabel. I can hand my 
classes over to my graduate students. 
But no one can give them their final 
examinations except myself, and 
graduation at the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf cannot be post- 
poned. 

Mrs. Husparp: You feel very hopeful 
about the outcome today, do you 
not, Aleck? 

MaBeu: I wish papa had not been 
obliged to return to Boston. 

Bett: You recognized me speaking 
through an instrument that was us- 

.ing my voice as the only power. We 
can expect better results today. 

Mase. (Beaming at ALEcK): It is a 





secret, mama! Mr. Watson has 
made Aleck a better transmitter. 

Mrs. Husparp: Do tell me about it! 

Bru (His eyes are on MaBgEtz): In the 
one we shall use today, the wire at- 
tached to the diaphragm touches 
acidulated water in a metal cup. The 
depth of the wire in the liquid, and 
consequently the resistance of the 
circuit, varies as the voice makes the 
diaphragm vibrate which causes the 
galvanic current to undulate in 
speech form. (MABEL going up to 
ALECK walks away a few steps with 
him.) 

MasBet: What might happen today 
Aleck could delay our marriage a 
little because you will not accept 
financial assistance from papa. But 
nothing can prevent it, finally. 

BELL: I am the most fortunate man on 
earth, Mabel! 

Wit: Here comes Mr. Elisha Gray, 
the electrician! Stand by, Aleck. 
But don’t take offense at anything 
he says. 

BE. (7'o MABEL): He is one of the un- 
official observers. (Enter Gray.) 
Gray: My profound respect, Mrs. 
Hubbard — Miss Mabel! Felicita- 
tions, Mr. Bell! I have come to wit- 
ness the demonstration of your tele- 

phone. 

BELL: We are honored, Mr. Gray. I 
am sorry Mr. Watson could not be 
here. 

Gray: Mrs. Hubbard, I presume you 
have heard about Moses Farmer’s 
bon mot? 

Mrs. Husparp (Banishing a frown): 
No, Mr. Gray. Do tell! 

Gray (Chuckling): He said if Alex- 
ander Bell had known the first thing 


about electricity he would never 
have invented the telephone. 

MaBE (Spiritedly): He also made the 
confession on one occasion, Mr. 
Gray, that the principle on which 
Aleck built his telephone had 
flaunted itself in his face for a dozen 
years, and he was too blind to see it. 

Wi1u: The judges have turned the 
corner. They are headed this way. 
(Mrs. Huspparp looks through her 
lorgnette.) 

Mrs. Hupparp: If only I were not 
short-sighted! 

Gray: You certainly can see that riot 
of color — Dom Pedro, the Emporer 
of Brazil! He with the Empress, an 
impressive retinue, and his private 
counsellors arrived in New York 
with three battleships to make a 
study of the cultural features of the 
United States. He misses nothing. 

MaBEt (Under her breath, to ALEcK): A 
Brazilian with a square-cut blond 
beard! We saw him at the theatre 
when Joseph Jefferson took the role 
of Rip Van Winkle. 

Gray: I accompanied him to P. T. 
Barnum’s Greatest Show on Earth. 
Mrs. Hubbard: Aleck, you recall Dom 
Pedro visited your classes at the 

Horace Mann School in Boston. 

Gray: He mentioned those visits to 
me. He was very much impressed 
by Mr. Bell’s achievements as a 
teacher of deaf mutes. 

MaBeEL: Mama, is it not time for us to 
retire to the ladies’ waiting room? 
Mrs. Hupparp (Rising): I presume it 
is. I wish it were not bad form for us 
to remain. (Gray goes close to the 

telephone and looks at it.) 

Wii: You may overhear everything, 


Aunt. Only step out of sight. (Mrs. 
HvuBBARD and MABEL leave stage at 
left.) 

Be: It is time I was going to the 
transmitter. 

Wit: The man in front is the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Awards, 
Sir William Thompson. 

Be.u: His researches made the laying 
of the Atlantic Cable possible. 

Sm WiuiaM (Off stage): Gentlemen, 
the temperature has become un- 
bearable. That is all for today. We 
will take up our duties at ten in the 
morning. 

Wi: Mr. Bell, you cannot take a 
train for Boston tonight! 

Gray: Dom Pedro — see! He is has- 
tening toward you, Bell. (Dom 
Prepro enters with his hands out- 
stretched.) 

Dom Pepro (Smiling broadly): Pro- 
fessor Bell! How are the deaf mutes 
in your incomparable school in Bos- 
ton coming on with their speech? 

BELL (Smiling): I am leaving for Bos- 
ton tonight to find that out. To- 
morrow is the day set for the exam- 
inations by the Board of Education. 
(Dom Pepro looks about the booth.) 

Dom Prepro: What are you exhibiting 
here, Mr. Bell? 

BELL: My teiephone invention. 

Dom Prepro: We must see it. 

BE x: | will not leave it in Philadelphia. 
I must demonstrate it myself. 

Dom Perpro: In that case it must be 
demonstrated now. (He turns and 
calls to the group off stage) Gentle- 
men! Do me the favor of remaining 
to see the demonstration of Mr. 
Bell’s speaking device! (The Com- 
MITTEE ON AWARDS enter in a group. 
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The members appear to be disgruntled.) 

Be.u: Gentlemen, may I present Mr. 
Will Hubbard who will supervise the 
unfamiliar business of your receiving 
a message over a telephone? I will 
go to the transmitter. (He leaves 
stage at right. W1Lu goes to the tele- 
phone.) 

Wut: Sir William, will you kindly step 
over here and press your ear tightly 
against this iron box. Be sure to 
close the other ear with your hand. 

Sir Witu1aM (Handing the bex to Dom 
Pepro): Your Majesty — 

Witt: Your Majesty, please repeat 
aloud what you hear. (Dom PEpRO 
accepts the telephone with a grin.) 

Dom Prpro (His eyes widen. An ez- 
pression of astonishment crosses his 
face): Dios mio! It talks! (He 
thrusts the box into the hands of Sir 

ViLL1AM) Hear what it says! (Sir 
WILLIAM places it to his ear.) 

Sir WiiuiaM: “To be or not to be; that 
is the question . . .”” (He hands the 
box to BARKER) It is Mr. Bell’s voice. 
Corroborate my statement, Professor 
Barker. (BARKER adjusts telephone to 
his ear.) 

Barker: “‘. . . The heartache and the 
thousand natural shocks that flesh is 
heir to...” It is indeed Mr. Bell’s 
voice. Having heard it once, it can 
never be forgotten. I have heard him 
lecture at Harvard on oral physi- 
ology. 

Sm Wiuiam: I will go to the sending 
instrument and speak to you. (He 
leaves by door ait left, followed by Dom 
PEepro. WILL gives the telephone to 
Hunt.) 

Hunt: “For who would bear the whips 
and scorns of time, The oppressor’s 


wrong, the proud man’s contumely 
...’ Gentlemen, I too can vouch it 
is Mr. Bell’s voice. (WiLL gives the 
telephone to Dr. Kornta) I too have 
heard him speak from a platform. 
KoentG: Sir William is talking now. 
He is saying, 
“Thus conscience doth make cow- 
ards of us all, 
And thus the native hue of resolu- 


tion 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought...” 
ProressoR Watson (Accepting the 


telephone from Kornia): I hear Sir 
William saying, 
“Enterprises of great pith and mo- 
ment 
With this regard their currents 
turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 

Wii: Mr. Gray, are you interested? 
(Gray steps up to the telephone with 
alacrity) Indeed I am, and I con- 
gratulate Mr. Bell with all my heart. 
He has done mankind an inestimable 
service. (He puts the telephone to his 
ear) It is Sir William repeating the 
nineteenth Psalm. It is appropriate 
for this momentous occasion. (He 
hands the telephone to Wu.) 

Wi: You are doubtless interested in 
knowing that the only reason Mr. 
Bell took steps to protect his re- 
searches on the multiple telegraph 
was the contribution it makes to the 
telephone apparatus. 

Gray (Smiling): Mr. Bell is a generous 
and gentlemanly competitor. (Dom 
PEDRO rushes in smiling at left, fol- 
lowed by Str WriLuiaM and BELL.) 

Dom Pepro (70 Witt): Mr. Bell has 
consented to have his telephone 


moved to the Judges’ Hall if you will 
take charge of it. He will leave it in 
Philadelphia. 

Wu11 (Grinning) : Nothing would please 
me better. 

Sm Wiuiam: Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, will you step outside a mo- 
ment? Your Majesty, will you join 
us? 

Dom Pepro: With pleasure. (All leave 
except WiLL and Bett, Mrs. Hus- 
BARD and MABEL enter at right.) 

MaBeEt (Going up to Betx): Aleck, I 
am so happy — for us! 

Mrs. Hupparp: Certainly, you will 
receive an award. (She wipes her eyes 
with a tiny lace handkerchief) When I 
talk over the telephone I shall say 
something extremely silly like: 
“Hey, diddle diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle — ”’ 

Sm Wiiuiam (Entering at left): Mr. 
Bell, the members of the Committee 
on Awards have unanimously agreed 
to recommend your invention to the 


judges. (He holds out his hand) My 
heartiest congratulations and I shall 
see you in Boston, next week. (He 
shakes Bewu’s hand, bows to the 
ladies, and backs off the stage at left.) 

Gray (Smiling): Miss Mabel, I pre- 
dict it won’t be long until telephone 
wires will be strung between Boston 
and New York. Mr. Bell has by his 
invention definitely contracted 
space. 

MaBeEL: Between Boston and New 
York! I am not an electrician, Mr. 
Gray. But I predict it will not be 
long until telegraph wires girdle the 
earth. 

Beit (To Wit1): I leave the instru- 
ment in your care. (Jo Mrs. Hus- 
BARD) I will hand you into your car- 
riage, and with your permission take 
Mabel for a sail. (He holds his hand 
out to Gray) Thank you for your 
good wishes. 


THE END 


“ 
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Part Six 


Radio Play 





The Story of Antisepszs 


by Rhoda Truaz 


Narrator: This is the story of the dis- 
covery that laid the foundation for 
modern surgery . . . the surgery we 
know today: of white-robed men and 
women, shining operating rooms 
and sterile instruments . . . in con- 
trast to the surgery of less than 
seventy-five years ago, when filthi- 
ness prevailed and misery was its at- 
tendant. This is the story of Joseph 
Lister and his great discovery. 

Sounp: Music. 


NARRATOR: 1865 was the year that the 
Civil War ended in the United 
States ... with a Union victory, and 
the murder of President Lincoln who 
had done so much to bring that vic- 


tory about. It was also the year 
when the Atlantic cable was com- 
pleted, joining together two great 
continents. Across the Atlantic in 
Glasgow, Scotland, it was an unusu- 
ally cold winter, with a great deal of 
snow ...so much of it, in fact, that 
it resulted in what people referred to 
for years as the students’ snow-ball 
riots. But the two women picking 
their way along Glasgow’s icy streets 
on their way to the factory in the 
early morning, were not thinking 
about snow-balls at all. 

Sounp: Crunching snow. 

Lucy: Mind out, now, Alice! 
don’t want to slip. 


You 


Auice: Indeed I don’t. A mighty seri- 
ous thing, a fall can be. 

Lucy: You’ve heard about the Widow 
Thomson, then? 

ALicE: Why, no. What happened to 
her, Lucy? 

Lucy: Fell down the stairway leading 
from her house . . . and broke her leg. 
(Significantly) They took her to the 
hospital. 

AuiIce: Oh, the poor soui! 

Lucy: Yes. God have mercy on her. 
Three times they cut off a piece of 
her leg, and each time the poison 
started in again; until at last the 
good Lord ended her suffering. 

Auice: If anything like that ever 
should happen to me, I’d rather they 
shot me in the street like some old 
horse, than take me to a hospital. 
It’s seldom anybody comes (fade on) 
out of those pest-houses alive. 

Narrator: Superstitious, ignorant wo- 
men, given to exaggeration? No. 
Everyone felt that way about hos- 
pitals in those days . . . and with 
good reason. 

Voice (Teacher): Wounds almost never 
heal uneventfully. Blood diseases, 
pyemia, erysipelas, septicemia, gan- 
grene . . . these are the almost in- 
evitable consequences of an opera- 
tion; and with a high mortality. 
And frequently, when epidemic con- 





ditions prevail, as many as 90% of 
the patients may be expected to fail 
to survive. 

Voice: And those who do survive... 
why, many of them would be better 
dead. 

Ist Woman: She just lies there, my 
little bairn, so good, so quiet, just 
plucking at the coverlet with those 
thin little fingers of hers, and with 
her eyes so big. . . 

2np Woman: They’re letting my Andy 
come home next week. It’s going to 
break my heart, I tell you, watching 
him hop along on his one leg like 
some poor little sparrow. 

Woman Gossip: Have you heard... 
They’re closing Mercy Hospital. All 
of the patients have taken the 
gangrene. 

Sounp: Harsh chords. 

NaRrRaTOR: Yes, that was how it was. 


Hospitals designed to help the suf- 
fering, were little better than a curse. 
In 1846, with the discovery of ether, 
the terrible agony of surgical opera- 
tions had been eliminated. People 
yielded themselves more readily to 


the surgeon’s knife . . . only to find 
that the post-operative complica- 
tions steadily, inexorably, increased. 

Woman Gossip: The operation was 
successful, the doctors say; but the 
patient died. 

Narrator: There were plenty of ex- 
planations as to why such a thing 
should be. 

TEACHER (Pompous): The diseases we 
call hospitalism, are undoubtedly 
due to miasmas, — gases, which 
hover around hospitals and are 
brought about by (clear throat) 
cosmic tellurgic influences. 


2np TEACHER: Let the surgeon bear in 
mind that these are hospital diseases; 
that outside the circle of the infected 
walls, patients are safe. Let the 
surgeon, therefore, operate upon his 
patients in a private home, however 
humble it may be. 

Woman: As though a surgeon would 
come to the hovels where we live! 
That’s all right for the rich folks, or 
those who live in country towns; but 
for us who have to work in factories 
... they take us to the hospitals and 
let us die! 

Man: Perhaps we should set back the 
clock and return to the country- 
side again. 

ANOTHER Man: I’m in favor of Sir 
James Y. Simpson’s system. You 
know . . . he is the man who started 
using chloroform for childbirth. He 
says, tear down the hospitals and 
build pavillions which can be de- 
stroyed when diseases take hold of 
them. 

PREACHER: This talk is useless. These 
deaths are the will of God. 

Sounp: A chord or two — conclusive, 
final. 

NaRRATOR: But Joseph Lister was not 
satisfied to let it go at that. Joseph 
Lister, newly appointed senior sur- 
geon of the Royal Infirmary at 
Glasgow, wanted to know why, so he 
could find a way to stop the dreadful 
suffering. Until far into the night, 
Lister would work in his laboratory, 
assisted by his wife, a daughter of 
the famous surgeon, Syme .. . try- 
ing to find out what happened when 
a wound became inflamed; for in- 
flammation was the first stage (start 
fading under) of the dread post- 
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operative syndrome which so often 
ended in death. 

LisTER (Dictating): And so we see, 
that irritation causes loss of vitality; 
and during this temporary death, 
the tissues are as helpless to defend 
themselves as dead cells would be. 
And, like dead cells, they usually 
decay . . . There, that’s all for this 
evening, Agnes. It’s after one 
o’clock. 

AcnEs: I’m not at all tired, Joseph. Let 
me go on as long as you have some- 
thing to dictate. 

Lister: Unfortunately, I’ve nothing 
more at present. I’ll just take a look 
at the frogs, and then we'll go to bed. 
(Pause, Lister sighs) If only I could 
find out why the tissues should de- 
cay. I thought the answer might be 
dirt, for dirt is irritating, but that 
doesn’t seem to be the case. 

AcneEs: Poor Joe . . . after all the 
trouble you’ve had trying to get 
scrubbing brushes and soap out of 
the authorities! No matter, dear. 
It can’t do any harm to keep things 
clean. I don’t see why filthiness 
should be a part of the surgical 
tradition, anyway. 

Lister: I wish the others would agree 
with you. They think it’s foppish 
not to wear an ancient, dirt and 
blood encrusted coat . . . like using 
perfume to cover up the “good old 
surgical stink.” 

Acnes: But if it isn’t dirt that causes 
the trouble, what can it be? I keep 
thinking of what you’ve told me 
about compound fractures. Why 
should a simple fracture, where the 
skin is unbroken, heal so readily, 
while one in which the bone breaks 
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through the skin, so often be dis- 
astrous? In both cases the tissues 
are equally injured. Something must 
enter through the broken skin, and 
if it’s neither air nor dirt, as you 
have demonstrated . . . why then, 
what can it be? 

Lister: I wish I knew. Only today, 
two youngsters were brought into 
my ward . . . run over while their 
mothers were at work. One of them 
was hurled against the wall of a 
house, bruised all over and with a 
fracture of the arm. The other little 
fellow appears to be in far better 
condition. But his fracture . . . of 
the leg . . . happens to be a com- 
pound one; and you know what that 
means. 

Aanes: Oh, Joseph . . 
amputate? 

Lister: I’m afraid I must. Your father 
himself says he believes it best to 
amputate in almost every case of 
compound fracture. 

Aanges: And even so, septic diseases are 
apt to follow. 

Lister: I know. Oh, Agnes, if I could 
only discover what it is that lurks in 
hospitals and enters into wounds! If 
only I could find out what it can be, 
and not have to stand by helplessly 
while one child after another enters 
into the Valley of the Shadow! 

Aanes: You'll find out, Joseph. I 
know you will. (Pause) Wouldn’t you 
like to dictate to me again? If you 
put down everything you’re think- 
ing about compound fractures, 
maybe it will furnish you with some 
sort of clue . . . and then you'll have 
the answer to the entire problem of 
hospitalism ! 


. Must you 


ListeR: Come now. The man who 
finds that out is going to be great. 
Acnes: Well: why shouldn’t that be 

you? 

Sounp: Music. 

NaRRATOR: That was in 1855. Almost 
two years before, an article had ap- 
peared in a French chemical journal, 
and Lister, who read everything, 
came upon it at last. 

Sounp: Rustling pages. 

Lister: Now let me see. . . . If this 
French chemist is right and I must 
say his experiments seem to prove 
his point. . .. Why then there is no 
spontaneous’ generation. Every- 
thing has ancestors, even the tiniest 
microbes. Well, that doesn’t sur- 
prise me very much. But how 
beautifully this man . . . let’s see, 
what is his name? Louis Pasteur... 
has proven it. (Pages rustle) “And so 
the souring of milk, the spoiling of 
food, all are caused by the action of 
these tiny creatures which are hover- 
ing in the air. Putrefaction is caused 
by living ferments.” (Thud as LisTER 
jumps to his feet) Putrefaction is 
caused by living ferments! Why — 
that’s it (building) that must be it! 
It is microbes that enter into a wound 
and cause the putrefaction of tissues 
that are temporarily dead. Oh, 
Agnes, Agnes, I think I’m on the 
track at last! 

Narrator: Now Lister was on the 
track; he had a principle to guide 
him; but he still faced the problem of 
preventing microbes from doing 
their deadly work. 

Acnes: I don’t believe you'll ever be 
able to keep microbes from the 
wound. Especially not when people 
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have been injured on a dirty street, 

Lister: I’m afraid you’re right. The 
microbes will have to be destroyed. 

Aacnes: It says here that heat kills 
microbes, Joe. Do you suppose 
that’s why the cautery is sometimes 
successful in cases of gangrene? 
(Pause) But heat is such a painful 
thing to use. 

Lister: Besides, intense heat retards 
the healing of a wound. We will 
have to find something that kills 
microbes without killing flesh. I 
think (Fade) perhaps a chemical . . . 

Narrator: Joseph Lister found the 
chemical he had in mind, after a 
little search. Carbolic acid, he de- 
cided following a number of tests, 
should answer his requirements. 
And then nothing remained but test- 
ing out his theory. 

Sounpb: Footsteps on hospital floor — 
LisTER and Nurse. 

Lister: Well, Nurse, how is Jaimie 
today? 

Nourse: You mean that boy with the 
broken leg? He seems to be all right. 
Oh, yes... I forgot . . . today is the 
fourth day. That’s when the pain 
and fever and suppuration should 
begin. 

Lister: Not should begin. 

Nurse: Well, do begin. Unless you 
think the stuff you put on the dress- 
ing will do any good? Begging your 
pardon, Mr. Lister, the things I’ve 
seen surgeons slap on wounds would 
make your hair stand on end: and 
none of them do any good. 

Lister: That’s because the surgeons 
were trying anything and every- 
thing, without knowing what it was 
they were trying to prevent. (Pause 





aimie 


h the 
right. 
is the 
pain 
hould 


for sound of footsteps) Oh, there you 
are, Jaimie. How are you today? 
Any appetite? 

Nurse: He’s eaten everything we put 
before him. A whole great bowl of 
porridge. 

Lister: You don’t feel feverish. That’s 
very good. Now, just a moment 
while I take your pulse. (Pause) 
Hmm. Very good. 

Jamie: I feel all right, doctor, except- 
ing for me leg. 

Lister (Alarmed): Your leg? 

Jaimie: Me leg... . it hurts. 

NursE: Come, no complaining, now. 

JAIMIE: It’s supposed to hurt, isn’t it? 
That means... it’s getting well? 

Lister (Evading the answer): Well, 
suppose we wait until we see the 
wound. Let’s take the bandage off 
and have a look at it. 

NaRRATOR: What was he going to find 


when he removed the bandages? 
The usual suppurating, inflamed, 
evil-smelling wound? Carefully, Lis- 
ter took off the outer splint. There 


was no Offensive smell. Next came 
the lint dressing which, with the 
serum ooze, had formed a crust over 
the surface of the wound. A clean 
surface already commencing to 
granulate and heal. Then what had 
caused the pain? (Pause) In a mo- 
ment, Lister discovered what it was. 
The skin about the edges of the 
wound was pink. For an instant, 
the surgeon’s heart stood still. And 
then he realized that this was not 
the angry blush characteristic of 
early stages of gangrene. No, it was 
rather as though the skin had been 
burned about the edge of the wound. 
Yes, that was it! The strong creo- 


sote had burned the lad’s tender 
skin. 

Jaimie: What is it, Sir? Is it very bad? 
Are you . . . are you going to cut it 
off? Oh, please, sir, don’t cut off my 
leg! 

Lister: Nothing like that, my boy. 
It’s only . . . let me see how I can 
explain it to you. The medicine I 
put on your sore was just a bit too 
strong, it’s made the skin about the 
edges hurt a little. I’ll make it weaker 
the next time. 

Jamie (Sobbing): Oh, no doctor! Don’t 
make it weak! Make it stronger, 
please, so it will cure the sore. I 
don’t mind the hurt. I’ve got to 
have my leg, doctor. I’ve my 
mother and the little ones to take 
care of, and who will give me work if 
I don’t have my leg? 

Lister: Don’t worry about that, my 
boy. It doesn’t have to be strong 
enough to hurt the skin in order to 
help your wound to heal. Your leg 
... With God’s help. . . is going to 
be all right. 

Sounp: Music which has started wnder 
LisTErR’s last line swells briefly: and 
cut. 

Narrator: And Joseph Lister’s prom- 
ise was fulfilled. Jaimie’s leg was 
saved, as were the limbs of countless 
other people, from that day on. It 
wasn’t always easy sailing by any 
means, for Lister met with all the 
opposition a man with a great dis- 
covery is bound to meet. But Lister 
refused to be discouraged; and, with 
Agnes by his side, he went straight 
ahead, until at last the foe was con- 
quered and a surgeon could operate 
... could devise new and complicated 





operations . . . knowing that his pa- 
tient’s wounds would heal. Honors 
were heaped upon him, praise and 
tribute came from common men and 
kings. But nothing that was said 
seemed to describe him so accurately 
as the poem which Henly — one of 
his grateful patients— wrote; a 
poem in which he says: 

Sounp: Music in background. 


NARRATOR: 


His wise, rare smile is sweet with 
certainties, 


And seems in all his patients to com- 
pel 

Such love and faith as failure cannot 
quell. 

We hold him for another Heracles, 

Battling with custom, prejudice, 
disease, 

As once the son of Zeus with Death 
and Hell. 


Sounp: Music swells and cut. 


THE END 


— 
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Party Lins 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Mr. Fair- 
child wears a bathrobe in his second en- 
trance. 

Properties: Two tickets, a box of tools. 

Setting: A modern American living room, com- 
fortably furnished. A small table holding a 
victrola and records stands against back 
wall. A small telephone table with tele- 
phone on it stands against right wall. 

Lighting: None required. 


Know THe TrurH 

Characters: 3 male, 1 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. 

Properties: Newspaper, knitting, dog (may be 
a toy one) wrapped in a blanket, two 
pencils, first-aid kit containing cotton, roll 
of gauze, scissors. 

Selting: A modern American living room, 
furnished comfortably though some of the 
furniture is shabby. There are bookcases 
along the rear wall and a study table up- 
stage at left. There is a large easy chair at 
right, and other occasional chairs, small 
tables and lamps complete the furnishings. 
There is an entrance from the front hall at 
left and an entrance from the other parts of 
the house is at the right. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Princess Wao Woutp Nort SMILE 

Characters: 8 male, 1 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters are dressed in fairy- 
tale fashion. The costumes may be as 
elaborate as desired. Jester wears a clown 
mask. 

Properties: Vacuum cleaner, dust cloth, 
whistle, scroll, cane, small Jack-in-the-Box, 


goose. 

Setting: All that is required is a large chair for 
the Throne and a rug placed in front of it. 
whe na a more elaborate setting may be 

Lighting: None required. 


For tHe Guory or St. Patrick 
Characters: 3 male, 2 female. 


Production Notes 


Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. Murphy 
wears a Marine uniform. 

Properties: A fifty-cent piece, a note in a small 
envelope, a green crayon, a tablet, a note- 
book for Betty; a bat, a bearskin rug, sev- 
eral large animal bones, three one-dollar 
bills, a cap, and a book for Tiny. 

Sertine: A comfortably furnished wm 
room. An open fireplace is in the rear wall, 
up center. A screen stands before it. A 
door, left, leads to other rooms. A door, 
down right, opens on the street. A window, 
up right. A mirror hangs on right wall be- 
tween the door and the window. A table, 
down left center, at the back and at each 
end of which is a chair. On the table are 
pencils, pens, ink, ete. A sofa stands down 
right center. 

Lighting: None required. 


Mucs Apo Asovut Ants 

Characters: 4 male, 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. 

Properties: Catcher’s mitt, bundle of mail, 
magazine, jump rope, vacuum cleaner, two 
trumpets, plate of doughnuts. io 

Setting: Modern American living room. There 
are doors at left and right. A desk with a 
typewriter and paper on it is at right. There 
is a table in the center of the room. A rock- 
ing chair with arms is at the left. Other 
chairs, lamps, and a couch make up j}the 
furnishings. 

Lighting: None required. 


Outp Man River 

Characters: 2 male, 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday clothes. Mr. Peters 
wears an old cap and a raincoat. Jim wears 
a raincoat, rain helmet and high boots. 
Miss Marsh wears a dark coat, hat and 
rubbers. 

Properties: Knitting, magazine, flashlight, 
three candles and candlesticks, book, dress 
box, blanket, small black bag for Miss 
Marsh, umbrella, cane, winter coats for 

Betty and Rose, lantern, two cups and 

saucers, a jar of coffee. 


Setting: Modern American living room in a 
modest home. Exits are at right and left 
rear. There is a window at side. Kitchen 
and back porch are reached through right 
door; telephone, bedrooms and attic 
through left door. 

Lighting: At rise stage is rather dim. 
go off on cue. 


Lights 


THE Provup PEacock 

Characters: 7 actors, either male or female; 
1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The costumes may be very simple, 
merely suggesting the different fowl, or “i 
desired, more elaborate costumes may be 
made perhaps from Dr. Denton sleepin 
suits painted the appropriate color —~ 
with cardboard wings, and heads made of 
cloth. Hera wears a long, flowing white 
dress. 

Properties: A beautiful large fan (resembling 
a Peacock’s tail). 

Setting: If desired the backdrop of a barnyard 
may be used. However, this play may be 
given without any setting. 

Lighting: None required. 


EasterY EGGERY 

Characters: 2 male, 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costume: The Bunny wears a white sleeping 
suit in which there is a pocket for a hand- 
kerchief. His mother is dressed about the 
same. The other animals wear suitable 
costumes. Marcia wears school dress. 

Properties: Big handkerchief, comb, basket of 
Easter eggs. 

Setting: None is required; however, if desired, 
a backdrop of woods may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


Auice Meets THE Easter BuNNY 

Characters: 1 male, 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Alice wears a school dress. The 
Bunny is dressed in a white sleeping suit 
over which he wears a long-tailed coat. He 
wears a hood with long ears under a high, 
black hat. 

Properties: A small ball. 

Setting: All that is required is a small bush be- 
hind which the Bunny may hide. If de- 
sired, a more elaborate setting of a garden 
may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


Sprine Is Comrna 
Characters: 7 male, 3 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: The characters wear costumes to 
suggest what they are. These may be as 
elaborate or simple as desired. 
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Properties: None required. 


Sette None required. If desired, a tree 


e of cardboard may be placed in center 
of stage. 
Lighting: None required. 


OvER THE CoUNTER 

Characters: 3 male, 5 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Sue is 
over-dressed and wears a great deal of 
make-up. 

Properties: Several new type can openers, a 
box of gadgets for Walter, a five-dollar bill, 
five one-dollar bills, sponges, kitchen equip- 
ment for counter. 

Setting: The counter is upstage, running from 
right to left. There is merchandise on the 
counter consisting of kitchen gadgets. En- 
trances are from right and left. Signs may 
be used to make the setting more realistic. 

Lighting: None required. 


A Grepie Arounp THE WorLD 

Characters: 10 male, 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Victorian clothes of the Seventies. 
For the women, smal! hats perched on high 

pounpeonans, short basques with high nec 

and long, tight sleeves; draped, long narrow 
skirts with panniers and bustles. Lace mits 
and fans. Men wear stocks, ascots or small 
ties, standing collars, small-waisted coats, 
tight trousers, high silk hats. Dom Pedro 
wears a pea-green cap and coat with pale 
yellow trousers. 

Propertigs: Scene 1— Victorian student 
lamp with wire and bulb concealed; kitchen 
table and two chairs, coils of uncovered 
wire, a wet battery jar, brown bottle for 
chemicals, a crude, over-size telegraph in- 
strument, books, and old notebook, a 
framed picture of an owl. Scene 2— New 
books, charts, maps, globes, chalk boxes, 
portable blackboards, notebooks. (The re- 
ceiving instrument is made out of two shoe 
boxes painted dark gray to look like iron. 
The small box is mounted horizontally on 4 
large one which is up-ended. A wire is at- 
tached to it. It rests on a crude, ear-high 
stool.) 

Setting: Any room stripped of all furnishings. 
For Scene 1 the panes of glass, if any. 
should be rubbed lightly with powdered 
charcoal. Scene 2: The same room with 8 
back wall, shelves and tables covered with 
the educational exhibit. The receiving tele- 
phone instrument should be placed against 
the back wall near a corner between the 
map and the chart. 

Lighting: Dim lights for Scene 1. 

















PLAYS 


FOR 


Special Occasions in March 


In addition to the many fine plays for 
holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays 
from previous issues for celebration of 
the following events: 


Red Cross Fund Campaign 
Tue Bor Wo Tuovucat He Knew (For Inter- 
mediates). September, 1941 
Cuiara Barton, Lapy or Mercy (For Junior 
and Senior High). .May, 1942 


Tar Worm Tourns (For Intermediates, Junior 
and Senior High). January, 1944 


Girl Scouts Birthday 
Tue Grr Scouts Bran (Radio Play). March, 
1942 
St. Patrick’s Day 


Sr Parricx (For Junior and Senior High). 
February, 1942 


Sr. Parricx’s Eve (For Junior and Senior 
High). March, 1945 


Sr. Patrick AND THE Last SNAKE IN IRELAND 
(For Primary Grades). March, 1943 


Tae Wisarnc Wet (For Intermediates). 
March, 1944 


Tae Turee Wisues (For Intermediates), 
March, 1944 


Easter and Spring 
Norninc to Wear (For Junior and Senior 
High). March, 1946 
Morser Eartn’s New Dress (For Inter- 
mediates). March, 1946 


Easter Eoo Rouiine (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1946 

Srprmve Is Here (For Intermediates). Febru- 
ary, 1942 

Tae Reuucrant Spring (For Intermediates). 
March, 1942 

Tax Unvsvat Frower (For Intermediates). 
March, 1943 


Tue Frrst Frowers (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1944 


PINKIEg AND THE Rostins (For Primary Grades), 
March, 1944 


Teg fame Eaa (For Intermediates), March, 


Any of these plays, as well as those in 
current issues, may be produced 4 
free by . Single conteo aft ’ 
vidual plays may be purchased for 10c 
each. To eliminate bookkeeping we sug- 
gest that payment accom playbook 
orders, especially for quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








|PLAYBOOKS. 
Do You Know That... 


=> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 

> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


> We can supply ou with copies of 
any play published to date. 


Bach playbook eosts only ten cents, plus postage 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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you are not now a regular 

annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be 
produced by Subscribers pve, Fo 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mase. 
Please enter my subscription for 

to PLAYS. pu 

through May. 


CI enclose $ D Send bill 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 
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Vocational Guidance Plays 
by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Nursing — “Pam Wilson, Night Nurse” (Oct., 

1946) 
Aviation — “ Ace Navigator” (Nov., 1944) 
Law — “On Trial” (Feb., 1946 
Salesmanship — *‘ No Sale’ (Feb., 1945) 
Stenography — “Wanted — A Stenographer 

(Nov., 1942) 
Insurance — “The Legacy” (April, 1943) 
Medicine — “ His First Patient” a“ 1944) 
Farming — “Born to the Soil” (Dec 
Business — ‘‘Business is Business” — 1945) 
Radio “Service for Hubert” (Oct., 1944) 
Journalism — “Cub Reporter” (Mar., 1945) 
Railroading —* ‘Flag the Limited” (Nov., 1945) 
Teaching — “We But Teach" (Apr., 1945) 

Storekeeping — “The Corner Store (Mar. 1946) 
General —“A Career for Ralph" (Dec., 1942) 
“ Hail — The Genie” (May, 1943) 

“Bluebird's Children” (May, 1945) 

“The Big Idea” (Oct., 1945) 

“Girl Wanted” (Nov., 1946) . 


Any of these plays may be produced royalty- 
te euiearthare. Single copies of individual 
may be purchased by subscribers for -, 
To. eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 
ment accompany playbook ordere, po yg lor 
emall quantstres. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mase. 








WRITING THE 
JUVENILE STORY 


May Emery Hau. 


COMPREHENSIVE text for the 
juvenile story writer which 
covers: 

Sources of Plots — Story Pat- 
terns and Themes — Dialogue— 
Taboos — Suggestions for Stories 
and Articles — Lists of Maga- 
zines with Ages of Readers — 
Market Tips, etc. 


229 Pages $2.00 
THE WRITER, INC. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 











Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of 


and ideas to be used as they 
classrooms. 


plans 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans 


in practical, workable 


form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 


science features; program ideas, seasonal material 


» etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” “The 
a Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 

Al these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
Sade. Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


ONLY $3.00 per year 
(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 


tional field. 


in 


postage 
500 additional postage for other foreign countries 
SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $1.50 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 North Clark Street 


Dept. p Chicago 40, Illineis 

















